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_ NO UNION WITH ftLAVEACLDER 


| THE U.S. CONSTITUTION I8 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATR 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 





__ EWP 'Yes! it cannot be denied—the sl 
' lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
) assent to: the Constitution, three special provisions to 
| secure the perpetuity of their domition over their 
_ slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slnaves—an en- 
| S8gement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
| delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
| to the principles of popular representation, of a repie- 
sentation for slaves—{or articles of merch andize, under 
| the name of persons. . . ‘To call government thue con- 
| stituted a democrucy, is to insult the understanding of 
| mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
| riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
| government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
| Majority in the slave representation over that of the 
j free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
| AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
| TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
| TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’ —Joun Quincy ADAns. 
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Sclectious. 
ATE IN THE UV. 8. SENATE IN RELA- 
TION TO KOSSUTH. 
Senate—Dee. 9, 1851. 


WILLIAM H, SEWARD. 


DEB 


SPEECH O1 
‘id that I should postpone a discussion 
stion Hoon its merits at the present time, 
vert, in the first place, simply to the cir- 
tances under which It comes be fore Conere ss. 
personage it is the 

eolntion to honor had floated up- 
nbidden and unheralded, there would 
great embarrassment in suflering his 
unnoticed by But the 
, lifferent. The Congress of the 
tated States found him a prisoner in Asia Minor 
native land, in an effort for 
ich he h They caus- 
United States to exnress 


enished whem 
of this Te 


Congres 7. 


{ n his 
ad fallen. 
Preadent of the 
thy of Congress with bim in his 

! dto him an 
isvium, in 
The Presi- 


instruc. 


1 ‘ 


riunes; and they tencet 








that, it is known to 


| 





yerated trom his 
The Presi- 
ites, in anticipation of his 


ossuth was | 
a now tpon our shores, 

Congress, on their assembling at 
cecuted their in- 
this 
weted: and he recommended to Con- 
per manner 
f receiving who had been 
suthority. T tself 
ittention of the eiwilized 


m. that he had « 


the arrival of Instrious man 


nsideration the pre 
hina 
nder their his of 

ent to engage th 
if t action of Congress in relation to the 
whose name and » at this time fills the 


vod earof the world. But the naetion of the 


ont has net stopped here, In pursuance of 
endation, and at the instance of the Presi- 
the ae 
fin th 
mestion submitted by the 


ministration, the subject has been 
A debate has been opened 
President. Un- 


silence would 


8 chamber, 


such circutoest 


to nothing short of neglect; and neglect 


meces, absolute 
lable to be construed, in my poor judg- 
lity. § It under 


question comes before Congress ; 


these circum- 


is not the intention of the 
tment of Louis Kossuth should 
eing construed into indignity. If 


1 be the 


1 sure that it 


result, the consequence would be 
ting a wound upon the generous and neble 
fa friend to liberty, whose gratitude we had 
stimmlated, and in whose bosom we had 
expectation of a warm, and generous, 
ne. Such would be the effeet up- 
The effect upon his country would be to 
ng of affection and gratitude which 
yinpathy in their misfortunes thus 
The effect of it would be to dis- 
hopes and expectations of the friends of 
lom thronghout the world; and, finally, it would 
effect to encourage the advocates of op- 
ughout Europe in their efforts to prevent 
nof the nations of Europe frou: under 
intary systems of government, 


} 
ns Awakened 


romnet thre 


tablished and commended to their 
ich circumstances, [| was not at 
» understood as being willing 
Kossuth in the United States 
nd in order that I might pot my- 
ind give an opportunity to others who 
with me in opinion to put themselves 
ave endeavored to submit a proposition 
ch would avow the consequences which I have 
lo indicate, and to bring this question be- 
mgress in a form which it seemed to me all 


say a word upon the form of the 
joint resolution. 
is j myself would have origi- 
I have no particular tenacity with re- 
1 position submitted by the honor- 
fi Mississippi [Mr. Foote] would 

y vote. It would have received it if 
ended so as to sHy more, as was pro- 
tor from New Hampshire, {Mr. 
ive received iy vote if it had 
ive received it under any cir- 
should 
ed to co-operate with the honorable 
voiding any amendments which might 
But that has pessed by ; and 
Siig roune apon what might be substituted 
at thataf 
iny and unquestionably expressed 
eoole than any other in regard to 
voludion, and in regard to the hero 
l Hungary, it is that of Wetcome 
tak Unsirep States. Tak- 
ruice, Lhave merely submitted 
» 10 which Congress deciare that 


posed by this 


id been pressed, and I 


Meme, 


48 Seemed to n there is one 


SHORES OF 


have invited 
Less than this, Mr. Presi- 

ke, who thinks it proper that 
iction'here take any notice what- 
; and morethan this we may well 
uve, KOM lng that something lke 
DY, biust pass, aud that this is better 


FLOSS UL, whom they 


uheéconts, 


‘ > passage of this resolution com- 
’ Kossuth by the President, the executive 
revubhe. Although my own feelings 

her expression, | consent to waive it, under 

ee ration that the simplicity of the act will 

g ~" peculiar power. IT know not in the history 

re sublime spectacle—I know not 
medern sublime 

be afforded by hearing the 
gress, in the name and be half of the 

-' People, give to the represeniative of the 


mar 


‘ ‘story of times a more 
\ —than would 


Lon 

Caine ; 
Welenme eat government in Europe a cordial 
e,on his escape from the perils ot lis position 
realness in this land, w here that system of 
Operation nthe, and in full and successful 
worthy ti. P nore 8 & Sunplicity about it, which is 
{ bevieat ead Ha. American gov ernment and 
y the dea, mo Phere 18 @ simplicity in it 
it proposes to r of the illustrious citizen whom 
to honor, As 1 have said, I have no 

ier, which _— this measure in preference to any 
other, It evens Me take me averse to accepting aay 
the he va ts, _ Ine to be preterable to that of 
Qpen the onan nator from Illinois, [Mr. Surecps,] 
ground that adopted here 

, 


it will } , ” 
™ undoubtedly b 
will y be adomed 
Presentatives, : 
SS ; 
and Contess | 


Sad 


Wort! 


timc 
Smeity in regan 


United eae gs Wrous, as the Congress of the 
br wa niag - , 
*rought here under th © then nt8?, Kossuth to be 


T authority, that his reception 


national action of giving Kossuth a cordial welcome- 
What 1 desire is not the utterance of words; what 
I want to have Congress do is to act—to extend the 
weleome to Kossuth which the world expects him to 
receive. 


very briefly. Jt has been said, or intimated, that we 
are not well aware of the merits of Kossutl—not 
we}] acquainted with the character of Kossuth—that 
we do not know, certainly, that he is entitled to this 
attention from the American people. 

Mr. President, in the course of human events, 
we see the nations of Europe struggling to throw 
off the despetic system of government, and attempt- 





| ciples of republicanism or of contitutional monarchy. 
| Whenever such efforts are made, it invariably hap- 
;pens thet the existing despotisms of Europe en- 
|deaver to suppress the high and holy endeavor, 
and to subdue the people by whom it is made. 
| The consequence is, that despotism has one common 
jcause; and it results that the 
stitutional liberty hus, in all countries, become one 
| common mmomw eause of mankind 
against despotism, Now, whatever nation Jeads the 
way at any time—at risis—in this conicst 
for civil liberty, it becomes, as we perceive, the 
representative of all the nations of the earth. We 
jonee occupied that nuble and interesting position, 
land we enygaved the svinpathies of civilized men 
|thiougkout the world. No one can deny that now, 
jor recently, Hungary took that position, We hada 
messenger on the spot ready to acknowledge ker in- 


canse—the ci: 


anv c 


| dependence ; and thus our own proceedings show 
j that we, in common with the friends of civil liberty 
elsewhere, hailed Hungary as such a representative 
of the nations ef the earth, 

Mr. President, it heppens, in the providence of 
God, whenever a nation thus assumes to open this 
controversy for liberty in behalf of the nations of 
the earth, some one man more than another becomes 
identified with the struggling people by his virtues, 
his wisdom, his valor, or Ins sufferings, antil he 
eclipses all others who may be associated with bin, 
and comes to be regarded by the country itself im 
whose behalf he labors, or strugules, or suffers, and 
is regarded by mankind as the representative of that 
nation and of that great cause, 

The deliverance of Switzerland brings up the as- 
sociation at once of the name of William Tell; the 
struggle of Scotland for national independence calls 
up the name of Wallace; and, al] over the world, 
no wan ever hears the American revolution spoken 
of, bat it calis up before him the majestic form of 
Washington; so, Mr. President, it has happened 
that the nome of Hungary calls up at once the one 
great and towering fame of the author, the hero, and 
the sufferer of the Hungarian revolution. How, then, 
shall we say that we do not know that Kossuth is 
worthy to be regarded as the friend and advocate of 
liberty in his own country? Shall we say that he 
does not merit the homage paid to him as the leader 
of the Hungarian revolution? Hungary herself has 
set the seal upon his merits, and has concluded that 
qnestion; and it would be as unreasonable and ab- 
surd to listen to these who should disparage the fame 
and character of Washington, as to those who stand 
doubting and hesiteting whether in honoring Kossuth 
we are really honoring the cause of liberty and the | 
cause of his unfortunate country. 

But it is asked, why should the American people 
engage in paying these honors to Kossuth ?—for, 
granting all his merits, still he has done nothing for 
America. That is true, Sir; he never did anything 
fur America; tor we have reached that time when no | 
man living out of America can confer upon us a ben- 
efit. We are beyond the reach of beneficence, other 
than that which we may receive at the hands of the 
Creator and Preserver of all nations. Bat do we re- 
ward only those who confer benefits on us ? Certain- 
ly not. We honor all those who serve the glorious | 
canse of civil liberty throughout the earth, 


ing to establish a government based upon the prin- | 


canse of civil and con- 


country. The Senator from Georgia was nght when 
| he said that it was no unmeaning compliment. Be- 
| youd its immediate welcome to an ijlustrious stran- 
ger, it will help to combine and direct the sentiments 


of our own people every where ; it will inspire all in | 
Objections have been made, to which I will advert | other lands who are engaged in the contest for free- | 


| dom ; it will challenge the disturbed attention of 
despots; and it will become a precedent whose im- 
portance will grow, in the thick-coming events of the 
| future, with the growing might of the republic. In 
| this view, it becomes us to consider well what we do, 
land to understand we!l the grounds of our conduct. 
| For myself, |am prepared to vote for it without 
| amnendment or condition of any kind, and on reasons 
which seem to ine at once obvious and conclusive. 
| In assigning these, I shall be brief; and let me say 
that, novice as I am in this hall, and inall legislative 
halls, nothing but my strong interest in the question, 
as now presented. and a hope to say something di- 
rectly upon it, could prompt me thus early to mingle 
}in these debates. 

‘The case seems to require a statement, rather than 
an argument, As 1 understand, the last Congress 
requested the President to authorize the employment 
of ove of our public vessels to receive and convey 
Louis Kossuth to the United States. That honora- 
ble service was performed, under the express direc- 
tion of the President, and in pursuance of the vote 
of Congress, by one of the best-appointed ships of 
our navy—the steam-frigate Missigsippi. Far away 
from our country, in foreign waters, in the currents 
of the Bosphorus, the Hungarian chief, passing from 
his Turkish exile, first pressed the deck of this gal- 
| jant vessel—first came onder the protection of our 
| national flag, and, for the first tine in his hfe, rested 

beneath the ensign of an unquestioned republic. 
From that moment he became our guest. The re- 
public,—which, thus far, he had seen only in de- 
lighted dream or vision,—was now his host; and 
though this relation was interrupted for 2 few weeks 
by his wise and brilliant visit to England, yet its du- 
ties and its pleasures, as { confidently submit, are 
not yetended, The liberated exile is now at our 
gates, Sur, we cannot do things by halves; and the 
hospitality thus, under the auspices of Congress, be- 
gun, must, ander the auspices of Congress, be con- 
tinued. ‘The hearts of the people are already open 
to receive him—Congress cannot turn its back upon 
him, 

ut T would join in this weleome, not merely be- 
cause it is essential to complete and crown the work 
of the last Congress, but because our guest deserves 
it at our hands. The distinction is great, I know, 
but is not so great as his deserts. He deserves it as 
the early, constant, and incorruptible champion of 
the liberal cause in Hungary, who, while yet young, 
with unconscious power girded himself for the con- 
test, and by a series of masterly labors, with voice 
and pen, in parliamentary debates and in the discns- 
sions of the press, breathed into his country the 
brea'h of life. He deserves it by the great princi- 
ples of trae democracy which he caused to be re- 
cognised—representation of the people without dis- 
tinction of rank or birth, and equality before the law. 
He deserves it by the trials he has undergone, in 
prison and ‘n exile. He deserves it by the precious 
truth which he now so eloquently proclaims of the 
fraternity of nations. 

As I regard his course, I am filled with reverence 
and awe. I see in him, more than in any other liv- 
ing man, the power which may be exerted by a sin- 
gle earnest, honest soul, ina noble cause. In him- 
self, he is more thana whole cabinet—more than a 
whole army. T watch him in Hungary, while, like 
Carnot in France, he ‘organizes victory’; I follow 
him in exile to distant Asiatic Turkey, and there 
find him, with only a scanty band of attendants, in 
weakness and continement, still the dread of des- 
pots; I sympathize with him in his happy release ; 
and now, as he comes more within the sphere of our 
immediate observation, amazement fills uo all in the 


That is | contemplation of his career, while he proceeds from 


our cause, and we honor those who advance and | land to land, from city te city, and, with words of 
promote it. But although Kossuth has done nothing | matchless eloquence, seems at times the fiery sword 


for this country, Europe has. 


it hes sent us a La-| of freedom, and then the trampet of resurrection to 


fayette, a Kosciusko, a De Kalb, and a Steuben, and | the nations— T'uba mirum spargens sonum. 


they have created a debt against us, which, while we | 


I know not how others have been impressed ; but 


! . “+ . . 
cannot pay it to the illustrious dead, still we can find | 1 can call te mind no incident in history—no event 


fit recipients for the payment in the persons of the 
illustrious living. 


of pexce or war—certainly none of war—more 
| strongly calculatec—better adapted—to touch and 


I will notice a single other objection, and then | eX#lt the imagination and the heart, than his recent 


I will leave this resolution to its fate. It is the ap- 
prehension that, by the adoption of this or a similar 
measure, the Congress of the United States would 
commit itself to some act of intervention in the af- 
fairs of Europe, by which the government of the 
United States may be embarrassed in its foreign re- 
lations. I am a lover of peace, and I shalj never 
freely give my consent to any measure which | think 
) Will tend to involve this nation in the calamities of a 
|foreign war. 1 believe that while our iission is 
a mission of republicanism, yet that we shalt best 
execute taat mission by maintaining peace at home 
and peace with all mankind, and thus, by the great- 


ness of example, convince mankind of the excellence | 


of the republican system. If I saw in this measure 


a ste, in advance towards the bioody fieid of conten-! 


tion on the shores of Europe, I, too, would hesitate 
| betore 1 would vote for it. But 1 see no advance to- 
wards any such danger in doing a simple act of na- 
; onal justice and magnanimity. 
} think that no man will deny the principle, that a 
nation may do for the canse of liberty in other coun- 
jtries whatever the laws of nations do not forbid. I 
| plant myself upon that principle—that what the laws 
jof nations do not forbid, any nation may do for the 
jeauer of civil hberty in any other nation and caun- 
ry. Now, the laws of nations do not forbid hospital- 


} 
| 


j the extle—sympathy with the overthrown champion 
jof freedom. The Jaws of natare call ferth and 
jdemand that hospitality, and from the very inmost 

sources of our pature springs up that sympathy. 

What is that great epic poem which has filled the 
}second place in the adimiration—I had almost said in 
| the affections—of mankind for two thousund years, 


lity; the laws of nations do not forbid sympathy with | 


jvisitto England, He landed on the southern coast, 
| not far from where William of Normandy, nearly 
eight centuries ago, had Janded; not far from where, 
| nineteen centuries ago, Julius Cesar had landed 
lalso; but William, on the field of Hastings, and 
Cesar, in his adventurous expedition, made no con- 
| quest comparable in grandeur to that achieved by 
the unarmed and unattended Hungarian. A multi- 
|tudinous people, outnumbering, far, the arinies of 
those earlier times, was subdued by his wisdom and 
eloquence; and this exile, proceeding from place to 
place, traversing the country, at least in the very 
| heart of the kingdom. threw down the gauntlet of the 
jrepublic. Without equivecation, amidst the sup- 
porters of a monarchy, in the shadow of a lofty 
throne, he proclaimed himself a republican, and 
| proclaimed the republic as his cuerished aspiration 
for Hungary. And yet, amidst the excitement of 
‘this unparalleled scene, with that discretion which I 
| pray may ever attend him, asa good angel,—the an- 
| cient poet aptly tells us that no Divinity is absent 
where Pradence is present,—he forbore al] sugges- 





iion of interference with the existing institutions of | 


the country whose guest he was, recognising that 
vital principle of self-government by virtue of whici 
every State chooses for itself the institutions and 
/rulers which it prefers. 

Such a character, thas grandly historic--a living 
| Wallace—a_ living Tel!—I had almost said a living 
| Washington—deserves ous homage. Nor aim | 
tempted to ask if there be any precedent for the 
resolution now under consideration, There 1s a 
'time for a!] things: and the time has come for us to 
| make a préeedent in harmony with his unprecedent- 
jed career. The occasion is fit; the hero is near; 


jbut the history of an exile flying from the walls of | let us speak our welcome. [t is true that, unlike 


| his burning and desolated city a:d his falling state ? 
| The laws of nature require, and the laws of nations 
| demand, hospitality to those who flee frow oppres- 
sion and despair. This is all that we have done, and 
all that we propose to do. We have invited Kossuth 


here; we have procured his release from captivity ;| cause of treedom ; 


we have brought him here; und now we only pro- 
pose to say to him, as he stands before us upon our 
own shore, as his eyes are directed towards us, and 
while we know that the eyes of the civilized world 
jare fixed upon him and us, ‘Louis Kossath, in the 
name and behalf of the American people, we bid you 
a cordial welcome.’ 


SPEECH OF CHARLES SUMNER. 
Wepnespar, Dec. 10. 


resolution of welcome to Kossuth. 





an act of no small si 


On motion of Mr. Seward, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of the special order, being his 


Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President, words are some- 


times things ; and I cannot disguise from myselt that 
ihe reunteaidertas hes? of Lents iacnety Gow pand- 


in the history of our 


| Lafayette, he has never directly served our coun- 
try; but { cannot admit that on this account he is 
iless worthy. Like Lafayette, he perilled life and 
iall; like Lafayette, he has done penance in an Aus- 
| trian dangeon; like Lafayette, he has served the 
and whosoever serves tliis cause, 
wheresoever he may be, in whatever land, is entitled, 
according to his works, to the gratitude of every 
true American bosom—of every true lover of man- 
kind, 

The resolution before us commends itself by its 
simplicity and completeness. In this respect it 
seems to me preferable to that of the Senator from 
Lnois; nor is it obnoxious to objections urged 
against that of the Senator from Mississippi; nor 
dol see that it can give any just umbrage, in our di- 
plomatic relations, even to the sensitive representa- 
tive of Austria. Though we have the high authority 
of the P ent, in his message, for styling our 
guest ‘ Governor,’ —a title which seems to imply the 
de facto independence of Hungary at the very time 
when our government decline 
the resolutron avoids this difficulty, and ‘ 
him without title of any kind—simply as a private 





ing befure the Senate, when finally passed, wi'l be | citizen, As such, it offers hima welcome to the 
significance capital and to the country. 


to acknowledge it,— 
oO ge Ve 


The comity of nations 1 respect. ‘ro the benests 
of the law of nations I protuundly bow, As in our 
domestic affairs, all acts are brought to the Consti- 
tution, as to a touchstone, so in onr foreign affairs all 
acts are brought to the touchstune of the law of na- 
tions—that supreme law, the world’s collected will, 
which overarches the grand commonwealth of Chris- 
tian States. What that forbids, I forbear to do, 
But no text of this voluminous code, no commentary, 
no gloss, can be found which forbids us to welcome 
any exile of freedom. 

Looking at this resolution in its various lights—as 


justly due to the exalted character of our guest, and 


tions—it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion 
in its favor. 
adopted. And here I might stop, 


tion on grounds which seem to me extraneous and 
irrelevant. 
the critical question of intervention by our country in 
European wffairs; and recent speeches in England 
intervention has been sought by our guest, It is suf- 
by the Senator from Georgia with a skili which all 
jmight envy, and also by the Senator from New Jer- 
isey, that no such intervention is promised or implied 
| by the resolution. But [ feel strongly on this point, 
jand desive to go further. 
| while thas warmly joining in this tribute, let me, 
| be understood as in no respect encouraging any idea | 
}of armed intervention in European affiirs. Such a 
{system would open phials of perplexities and ills, | 
| whiel I trust our country will never ve called to} 
jaffront. In the wisdom of Washington we may find 
|perpetual counsel. Like Washington, in his elo-| 
|quent words to the minister of the F:encii Directo- 
iry, | would offer sympathy and God-speed to ali, in | 
levery land, who struggle for human rights; buat, 
jsterniy as Washington on another occasion, and 
‘against every pressure, against all popular appeals, 
| against all solicitations, against ali blandishments, 
|I would uphold with steady hand the peaceful neu- 
ltrality of the country. Couid L now approach our | 
limighty guest, I would say to him, with the respect- | 





| ful frankness of a friend: * Be content with the out- 
gushing sympathy which you now so marvellously | 
inspire throughout this wide-spread land, and may it | 
strengthen yoursoul ! Trast in God, in the inspiration | 
of your cause, and in the great future, pregnant with | 
wisdom for all menkind, But respect our ideas, as | 
we respect yours, Do not seek to reverse our tradition- 
al, established policy of pence. Do nol, under the | 
loo plausible sophism of upholding non-inlervention, | 
provoke American intervention on distant European 
soil. Leave us to tread where Washington points 
the way,’ 

And yet, with these convictions, Mr. President, 
| whieh I now most sincerely express, I trust the Sen- | 
j ator from Georgia will pardon me when I say, that 
{I cannot join in his proposed amendment; and for 
\this specific reason: it attaches to anact of courtesy | 
land welcome a condition which, however just a3 an | 
‘independent proposition, is most ungracious in such | 
jconnection. It is out of place, and every thing out | 
| of place is, to a certain extent, offensive, If adopt- | 
led, it would impair, if not destroy, the valae of our | 
jact. A generous hospitality will not make terms or 
leonditions with a guest; and such hospitality, 1 
| trust, Congress will tender to Louis Kossuth. 








SPEECH OF JOHN P. HALE. 


Mr. President, I am desirous that this resolution 
|should pass; and I am so desirous of its passage, 
{that Iam willing, in order to attain that result, to 

resign what I helieve to be one of the privileges of 
the Senate. With great deference to the Chair, [ 
}look upon the decision of the Chair as incorrect; 
jand before I sit dowr, T shall claim an appeal from 
| that decision, and quote my authority from the Man- 
ual which decides parliamentary questions—that de- 
|cision of the Chair which declares that the amend- 
iment proposed by the honorabie member from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Shields,] is out of order. But, before [ 
| inake this motion, [ want to make a reinark or two 
japon the question in the position in which it is now 
| presented. 

| | beg to assure the honorable Senator from Mis- 
!sissippi, [Mr. Foote,] who is now within my hearing, | 
!that I shall use words with no sectional, no hidden, | 
lor sinister meaning. I think I can use pure English, | 
land use language in its general aecceptation among | 
j the people of the United States, even as far South | 
as civilization extends. (Laughter.) With no qual- 
lifieation at all, I am desirous that the resolution 
ishould pass. I ain so desirous, Sir, that it should 
i pass, that ] will interpose no amendment, because 
jthe honorable Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) 
| whom I have in my eye, thinks that, on a former 6e- 





| casion, an amewlwent which I proposed proved very 
| fatal to a resolution which he introduced. But my 
jown opinion is, that the amendment lost strength by 
| being tacked to his resolution, (laughter,) and that, if 
| I shonld have introduced it as an original measure, | 
jit would have passed. But, Sir, Lam coming to this 
jresolution before us, and I want to answer what 
seems to be the objection to it, that it wants 


The PRESIDENT. The Senator gave notice 
|that he should appeal from the decision of the Chair: 
| but the question must be taken at the time the ap- 
| pealis made. The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Ber- 
jrien) rose winle an appeal might have been taken. 
| The Chair will still receive an appeal; buat -f the 
discussion goes on, it will be understood that the 
decision of the Chair is acquiesced in. 

Mr. HALE. Well, Sir, as I do not wish to em- 
barrasy the resolution, I will not take an appeal, 
hope it will net be taken asa precedent; but, al- 
though I think the Chair is wreng, I will submit to 
the wrong, for the purpose of getting a greater 
good—that is, the consideration of this resolution. 
| want to address myself to those who think this 
resolution wants a precedent, and that the only 
precedent which is to be found is the reception 
which was given to the justly celebrated Lafayette. 
A very eloquent eulogy was passed upon the servi- 
ces of thut individual; and those services entitled 
him to the reception which was tendered him when 
he visited our shores, as the champion of liberty, 
something more than a quarter of a century since. 
I want to take the case of Lafayette, and see if it is 
not a case in point. When the idea was first pre- 
sented to the mind of Lafayette—Here are a trans- 
atlantic people—a wide ocean (an ocean wider by a 
thousand miles, for all practical purposes, than it is 
now since the introduction of steam navigation) be- 
tween him and this trans-atlantic people, who had 
jrisen with the energy of freemen to declare their 
rights, and were straggling for their lives to maintain 
these rights—if Lafayette, instead of the noble devo- 
tion ang chivalry with which he threw himself into 
the contest, had set himself to the task of searching 
the musty records of the past, to discover a prece- 
dent, how Jong would it have been before he would 
have thrown his life and all his energies into the 
struggle to assist in establishing freedom and the 
supremacy of human rights ? Sir, it would have been 

ime—many centuries would 
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acarrying-out of the act of the last Congress, as | 


as proper in form, and consistent with the law of na-| 


It has been attempted to involve it with | 


and New York have been adduced to show, that such ! 


ficient toe say in reply to this suggestior, introduced | 


foun, Me tound pone tor the occasion, and te oc- 
casion made the precedent. 

Now, Sir, one word with regard to precedents. 
What has been the history of the United States ? 
Why, Sir, instead of following precedents, they 
have been making precedents. ‘This is their duty 
and their destiny. The honorable Senator from 
Mississippi, (Mr. Foote.) it seems to me, cannot 
hear the word precedent, which sounds so much 
like President, without calling up some thoughts be- 
sides—— 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi (interposing.) Real- 
ly, now, the gentleman is thinking ofthe time when 
he ran for the office of President! I thought it possi- 
bie the idea would run in his mind, though the pro- 


: | AuNciation is very distinct. 
On its merits it would naturally de | 


Mr. HALE. 


Well, Sir, in pronanciation I wil! 


. ,. | yield to the honorable Senator froin Mississippi, 
But an appeal has been made against the resolu. | oo aa PRE ENO SDE REINS Fann 5 leskeniiny ‘Dut 


in nothing else, Sir. [ wall go farther. In diction- 
aries, in precedents, and in §pronunciation, I will 
yield to hin; bet in nothing further, Sir, And, Sir, 
[ think it is a little ungenerous for the honorable Sen- 
ator from Mississippi to come fromthe field which 
he has so successfuily won—to come here with his 
plumed cap, and sword by his side, in the midst of 
the biashing honors wath which his State has 
crowned hin, with such a fling at my peor cinius, 
which were so Jong ago rejected. (Laugiiter.) 

Task him, Sir, when all these honors are heaped 
upon him, if lw cannot enjoy them so long as he 
sees ‘ Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king's gate’? 
I did hope better things of him. Lhad hoped that 
prosperity would have tauglit him a better lesson; 
but it seeins that all such hopes are doomed to dis- 
appointment, 

I wos snying, Sir, that it has been the province of 
the United States not only to make Presidents, but 
precedents, I believe that the members of the 
Continental Congress, assembled on the 4th of July, 
1774, to make the declaration that they had a right 
to political freedom, acted entirely without prece- 
dent: a precedent was not to be found where a peo- 
ple had come together in peaceful conclave to throw 
off the restraints of that governinent they had been 
taught to support, and to cease to render the obedi- 
ence they had been accustomed to render to the 
mother country. But they thought not of precedents 
then. ‘hey were acting without a precedent, too, 
when,—after the justice of that declaration had been 
vindicated by a seven years’ war, and an experience 
of a tew years of peace had told them that peace 


| itself might become valueless without something to 


render its blessings more permanent and valuable— 
they assembled together in the convention which 
framed our Constitution, ‘They were acting entirely 
without a precedent. I believe you may search the 
history of the world, and you cannot find an instance 
in which the representatives of a nation came to- 
gether and formed a written Constitution, It was 
the second in the history of the world, and the first 
was framed on board the Mayflower, when the Pil- 
grims were on their way from Delfthaven to this 


) country. 


These, Sir, were all cases without precedent. Why, 
Sir, the history of this country las been without 
precedent; and we, so far from following in the foot- 
steps of those nations which have gone before us, 
have been making instead of following precedents ; 
aad so, Sir, | trust, we shal] continue to do, 

And now, Sir, in respect to this resolution of sym- 
pathy and good feeling, and whatever elze it may be, 
with Kossuth—what is to be the effect of it? It may 
look to something ulterior in the minds of some gen- 
tiemen, but it does not of itself indicate any thing of 
that sort. It does not bind the people of this coun- 
try to any thing else; but it is simply an expression 


}of what the whole people feel—of deep sympathy 


with Kossuth. They look upon him as the hving 
representative of the great principle which has been 
the idol of their affection, and most reverently cher- 
ished. They look upon him as the vindicator, inthe 
struggles which he has sustained in his own coun- 
try, of those great sentiments which are the most 
dear to the whole American people, and the most 
deeply impressed on the whole American heart, And, 
Sir, it is because the people of this country look 
upon him as the representative of those principles, 
and the living embodiment of those characteristics 
which are so dear to their own affections, that they 
desire, in the most solemn form in which the Amer- 
ican people and the Congress of the United States 
can do it, to express al! those feelings, by giving 
to this distinguished individual, who has come to 
our shores, a public and honorable reception. And, 
Sir, shal! the representatives of the American people 
hesitate ? Shali they pause? Shall they be afraid to 
give utterance, in the most solemn and effective 
manner in which they can de it, to the sentiments 
which the great body of the people entertain? Sir, if 
we are to pause before we give utterance to the sen- 
timents.of a resolution like this, from the fear that 
they will give offence to some of the other nations 
of the earth, we may as well abandon the idea of 
carrying out the principles which are implied in the 
Constitution under which we are organized to-day. 
Ihave nodoubdt, Sir, that the very forms of that Con- 
stitufton, and the sentiments which are there con- 
tained, gave offence, and thet the Declaration of In- 
dependence gave offence, at the time of their pro- 
mulation. The same doctrines, when promulgated, 
give offence now; and they will continue to do se, 
until the latest period of tine, to the despots both of 
the old world and the new. They will never be 
pleasant and pal.table ; and if the people and gov- 
ernment of the U. States pause, and reckon, and cal- 
culate how the expression and utterance of their 
sentiments may be wade palatable, and avoid giv- 
ing offence to those who entertain directly con- 
trary sentiments, we might as well shut up our 
mouths in eternal silence at once. It is because the 
utterance of these setitiments will give offence to 
those who are offended whenever the sentiments of 
liberty are uttered, that they are of value. It is be- 
cause they will testify to the victims of oppression 
everywhere, that there is a feeling of sympathy, of 
commiseration, of condolence, and of respect in the 
hearts of all the American people with them in 
their misfortunes—it is because of this that this res- 
olution has any value. And if you stop to fortify it 
with provisos, qualifications, reservations, and exeln- 
sions, and conclusions, it may be a very good special 
plea, bot a very poor channel through which the 
syinpathy of the American people is to find vent, 
utterance, and expression. 

No, Sir, let the expression of these sentiments be 
broad, manly, open, anguulified, and direct. Let 
them be expressed in the plainest terms in which 
the English langusge is capable of preseming those 
sentiments and ideas which to-day ave beating and 
vibrating in the hearts of the whole American peo- 
ple. Let the heavings and uprisings of the great 
American heart, which has been moved by the ad- 
vent of this man to our shores as it has not been 
moved for more than a quarter of a century past, 
find a corresponding emotion here in the hearts of 
their representatives in the Senate and Congress a8- 
sembled. Let us not be afrzid that there is any 
danger of compromising ourselves, or of giving rise 
wo any step which we inay hereafter have need to 
retrace and retract. I trust, as has been said by a 
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a American statesman on another occa- 
sion, he ‘takes no steps backward,’ such will be 


) the language of the American Senate and the Amer- 
jican people. that ‘ we take nostep backward? They 
j have planted their banners; they are unfurled; they 
j have written their sentiments where the world may 
read them, and from whence, T trust in God, that al! 
|time cannot efface them. And Jet it never be told 
|to the victims of oppression and despotism in the 
old world, who are straining their eves and looking 
with anxious and throbbing hearts to see what the 
jonly free peaple on the face of the earth will do; 
'let it never be snid to thern that we haverhegitated, 
| halted, failed, and furled our glorious banner, lest 
the characters that have been written there in the 
| blood of our fathers, by being repeated and reuttered 
| by us, might give offence to those to whom the prinei- 
| ples of liberty are ever an offence. I trast that, in- 
| stead of going back—instead of retrogading—in- 
stead of pausing—we will make this resolution 
‘more full, more extended, and more explicit; and if 
the sentiments there expressed, or intended to be 
|expressed, want more meaning, let it be given to 
‘them: and, in doing so, we do not give words to 
anything and everything that anybody else has said, 
| but we do give words to the great principle of fidelity, 
io the great cause which was at the foundation of 
jour revolution, and which is embodied in our Con- 
stitution, T,trust that, so faras that we are prepared 
tv go 
But as Tam desirous that this resolation should 
piss, I will not trespass longer upon the attention of 
ithe Senate, but will cive way, hoping that we may 
|arrive at an early conclusion in reference to this mat- 
| ter. 





From the National Anti-Slavery Standard. 
KOSSUTH AND SLAVERY. 


| M. Kossuth has now defined his position. 
has erected his platform, and proclaimed where and 
|whatit is by the svand of the trumpet. He will 
| perinit no mistake about it. His knowledge of the 
| English language is admitted, on all hands, to be 
| most remarkable, His acquaintance with the mer- 
| ican language is no less extraordinary. His super- 
lative eminence asa linguist henceforward can never 
}be gainsail. He is accurate in idioms and exact in 
|phrases. The chairman of the Commititee on Ad- 
| dress and Resolutions of a Democratic Convention, 
or a Doctor of Divinity cooking up a sermon on the 
Religious Duty of catching slaves, could not manage 
| the niceties of our dialect more skilitully. ‘ Domes- 
jtic Affairs,” * Foreign Interference.’ * Domestic Con- 
‘cerns and Party Questions, flow from his pen as if 
he had sat under the preaching of Dr. Dewey or Dr, 
Tyng all his days, or had studied Jaw with George 
Wood or Daniel Webster. He knows as well as 
we do what these words and phrases mean, There 
is but one‘ affair, ‘concern, ‘question, with which 
he or any other fureigner is not free to. interfere to 
his heart’s content. And that is the litte weakness 
|under which we labor of ste:ling every sixth baby 
| that is born into ‘the Great Republic of tie United 
States,’ and compelling it to grow np, live and die 
|in a state of personal degradation and inental darkness 
}compared with which the restraints imposed: upon 
| Hungarian freedom of action and thought were per- 
|fect freedom and the fuliness of light. And this tri- 
fling infirmity M. Kossuth has now proclaimed, he 
|does not intend to * meddle with? 
| This he intimated in the Reply which he woud 
|make to the Address of Mr. Lewis Tappan’s Socie- 
ity, notwithstanding ‘he gentle entreaties of that too 
modest gentleman, that he would not endanger his 
patriotic health by such an exertion. So, again, in 
his Reply to the Address of the colored citizens, the 
exiled Hungarians of our Ansiria, Bxt to pnt the 
whole matter beyond a peradventure, he puts forth 
the Proclamation to which we have alluded. That 
is to say. while he is appealing to the people of the 
United States for their intervention between his 
countrymen and their tyrants, he is careful to let 
them know that he has no intention of intervening 
between them and the victim of their own tyranny, 
He invokes the moral power of the nation, with sig- 
nificant intimations that it will be of no great avail, an- 
less physical power stand behind it, to coinfort the 
heart and to strengihen the hands of Hungary in 
the conflict which he sees to be impending, And to 
purchase this moral, perhaps pliysical interference, 
he is willing to say nothing of the moral weakness of 
ithe nation which neutralizes its moral power. He 
proclaims thar, as faras Slavery is concerned, his 
| mission, like that of Unitarianism, as expounded hy 
one of its chief Ribbies, is *Srnence.’ He would 
have us feel for the robbed, peeled, hunted Magyar, 
and to express our loathing of the tyrant and his 
tuols, while he has no word of sympathy for the 
|wretched fugitive slave, and none of scorn and exe- 
‘eration for the monster fram whom he has fled, or 
for the Woods, the Collinses and Union Safety Com- 
mittee men who ‘intervene’ to send him back in 
‘chains! 
| Now, we do not deny that M. Kossuth is wise in 
|his generation in thus doing. He certainly could 
|not get what he came after, if he did anything else. 
He has a distinct snd unmistakable pnrpose in his 
| mission to this country. He isa man of sense and 
inbility. He did not come here for trampery proces- 
‘sions, and snobbish speeches, and bad dinners, and 
| worse wine. Fle came for men atid for money, for 
loans and for bayonets, for an American legion under 
the Hungarian flag, for an American fleet, sweeping 
the Bultic and thundering at the gates of St. Peters- 
bargh. The sympathy for which ne asks is that ut- 
tered by the cannon’s mouth and urged home at the 
point of the bayonet. Resolutions either of mobs or 
of Congresses are but so much foul breath, unless 
they stand for these things. This be knows, and 
this he has said pretty plainly. He has well expased 
the meanness of our sneaking doctrine of Non-Inter- 
vention. "The only excuse for it, as set forth by 
Washington, sixty years since, on the principles by 
which we had obtained our nationality, was that of 
physical weakness, ‘That excuse exists no longer. 
From a fourth or fitth-rate power, we have grown up 
to be a second, if not a first rate one. And, more- 
over, the excuse is a lie. We have always been 
ready to interfere with other nations when the Slave 
Power demanded it. The war of 1812 was such 
an interference, so was the war with Mexico, so have 
been our intermeddling with slavery in Cuba, and 
a the attempts of England to suppress the Slave 
rade. 

Bat thongh M. Kossuth has understood us well 
enough to know that he had no possibility of getting 
what he wanted, without making his bow to the cap 
of our Gessler, still, had he known ue a little better, 
he would have known that he could not get it at any 
price. He did not know (who could, except an Am- 
erican Abolitionist ?) what a nation of hypocrites we 
are. Though he knew that we clung to the right 
every white man has, of ‘larruping his own nigger’ 
as the most sacred and precious of all, he did sup- 
pose that we had some share of the sympathy we are 
so fond of belching forth for ongrened white men. 
He, probably, sincerely believed that we were in 
earnest in our loud talk aboat European 
and the right of all nations to free institutions. Had 
he known us a litle better, he would have known 
that all this was but the reeking self-zlorification of 
pot-house politicians, and meant to extend no 
than the next election. The governing it 
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no sympathy with the oppress- 
ed classes any where. Their secret yearnings are to- 
wards Austria and Russia, and not towards Hungary. 
They wil! discountenance intervention, not because 
of what Washington said in 1793, or to catty out 
any established system of policy, but because they 
do not want the thing done for which the interven- 
tion is invoked. They would intervene fast enough, 
if the interests of the Slave Power were to be so pro- 
moted. The slaveholders are not going to run the 
risk of the ruin of their cotton tzade by a European 
war, be the pretence what it may, unless it were the 
security or extension of Slavery. : ; 
M. Kossuth is doomed to bitter disappointment in 
the result of his American mission. Itis plain en- 
ough that he has nothing to expect from the Gener- 
al Government. A dinner at the White House, a 
seat within the bar of the Senate, a farm at New 
Buda, if any of these things move him, he can 
probably fiave them by going to Washington. But 
as to any effective expression, much Jess action, 
such as he desires, he might ss wel] ask it of M. 
Bodisco or the Chevalier Hulsemann, And so as to 


of this country have 








help outside of the Government. He may rest as- 
sured that he will not be perinitted to tevy troops ; 
and as to his proposed loan, it is not at all tikely the 
Government will permit it to go on, shonld it prom- | 
jse to be of sufficient amount to alarm either of the| 
double-headed birds of prey which find fitting com- | 
piny in our foul-feeding eagle. A sum sufficient for | 
his persona! wants might be tolerated, but anything | 
that looked like the sinews of war would be cut upat| 
once. But there is little danger of this. ‘The siave- 
catching patriotism of New York may rise to the| 
point of paying Mr. George Wood $500 for his le-} 
gal services in catching and sending back poor | 
Long ; but there is small reason to expect that it} 
will rush into a Hungarian loan to any available ex-| 
tent. Unless M. Kossuth is content to remain in| 
this country as one of the cards with which the next| 
game for the Presidency isto be played, or as the} 
occasion and excuse of unlimited turtle-soup and | 
champagne, at public expense, the sooner he takes | 
himself back to England, the better. 
We always deeply regretted M. Kossuth’s plan of 
visiting this country. We knew, as well as he will! 
soon, if he do not now, that it was impossible he | 
should obtain the objects he had in view. We knew | 
that it was impossible, if he refused to bow the knee | 
to the national Baal ; and equally impracticable if 
he did. We knew, as perhaps he did not, that neu- 
trality on the subject of Slavery in this country is a) 
moral, a social, a political impossibility. We feared 
that he would injure the prestige of his Eurovean 
name, by what he wonld do or leave undone, while | 
we knew he could not cbtain the ends hoped from | 
the sacrifice. In short, we knew, whether he did or} 
not, that Slavery is the prevailing, predominant ele- | 
ment of our institutions,and that, while it would de-| 
mond homige in some shape as the condition of | 
his very existence here, it would never risk danger | 
or inconvemence to help Liberty anywhere. We | 
are grieved that we should be proved a tiue prophet | 
by the event. M. Kossuth, no doubt, took us, as a | 
nation, at our own account of ourselves. If that 
account were true, his expectations would not have | 
been unreasonable ; but, then, we should long ago | 
have swept Slavery out of our way and his. He 
will return to Europe ‘a sadder man, we hope ‘a) 
wiser. He will have used his opportunities to Jitte | 
purpose, if he has not learned that Slavery eats out 
the heart and spirit of a nation where it is tolerated, | 
and that a Slaveholding Republic is but a Despot- 
isin in disguise. KE. Q. 











From Frederick Douglass’s Paper. 
EKOsSUTH AND AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


There is now an end to al] speculations among | 
abolitionists, as to what is the policy of Kossuth in 
respect to American Slavery, His great speech in) 
New York, his unsolicited address to the committee 
of ‘the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,’ 
his brief response to the committee of colored citi- 
zens who addressed him, settle the question. He 
frankly avows his devermination to steer clear of the} 
anti-slavery question in this country ; and be evident- | 
ly intends so to advocate the claims of his down- | 
trodden country, as not to give offence to this nation | 
standing on the necks of more than three millions of | 
its people. His friendship for universal liberty he 
does not mean shall be understood as including in 
its beneficent range the victims of oppression and 
slavery in this country. His language is clear and | 
unmistakable. 

How much soever we may be disposed to con- 
demn the principles and policy thus avowed, we must | 
commend the frankness of Louis Kossuth. 


His | 
declaration, * may others delight in the part of knights- 
errant,’ tells the whole story, and shows that while | 
he is willing to advocate non-intervention in ovur| 
national affairs, he woald gain the co-operation of | 
the mass of the American people, by casting a re- | 
flection gratifying to American tyrants, upon fanati-| 
eal abolitionits who are but applying the great prin- | 
ciple of freedom, which he professes to hold dear to} 
his heart, to the institution of slavery. 

It is hardly worth while to go into a discussion} 
of Kossuth’s motives. But the wisdom of bis policy, | 
and the soundness of his principles as avowed above, 
are matters respecting which all have a right to} 
speak, and to speak plainly. The great Magyar, | 
doubtless, means to be consistent. But we know of | 
no man, whom it would be more easy to convict of | 
inconsistency. For what has he come to this land ?| 
Not to seek an asylum, not to repose on his laureis, | 
and not to escape the vengeance of Austrian op- | 
pressors, He nobly scorns all this, and spurns the 
selfishness which such purposes would imply. He| 
t. Ils the Americans, frankly, that he wants none of| 
their empty adulation, that he claims no glory for| 
himself; and that he comes here to get the American | 
people and government to aid and co-operate with | 
him in the great work of giving freedom to his en-| 
slaved fellow-countrymen, When told that the mis- 
sion of the United States is Peace, that this gov-| 
ernment cannot consistently interfere with the yov- 
ernment of Europe, that non-intervention is its true | 
policy, he replies, that this is the doctrine of Cain ; 
it is the cold-hearted inquiry, “4m I my brother's 
keeper? and with argument and eloquence, surpass- | 
ing io grandeur and sublimity, those of any other | 
living orator, he tears the seltish abomination into 
fragments. Hear him: 


*It the cause of my people is not sufficiently just to 
insure the protection of God, and the support of good- 
willing men—then there is no just cause and no jus- 
tice on earth; then the blood of no new Abel will 
move towards Heaven. ‘The genius of charity, Chris- 
tian love and justice will mourningly fly the earth; 
a heavy curse will upon mortality fall—oppressed 
men despair, and only the Cains of humanity walk 
proudly, with impious brow, about the ruins of Lib- 
erty on earth {” 


Can the man who uttered these glowing senti- 
ments, turn a deaf ear to the cries of enslaved mil- 
lions? Can he fraternize with the men who are the 
hunters and Whippers of the image of God? Can 
he take the gold, stained with the blood of millions, 
to hire and sustain soldiers to fight for the liberation 
of his country? He may do so: but amid the biess- 
ings which may descend upon his name fiom libera- 
ted Hungary, will be showered the mingled curses of 
those neglected ones, whose blood-stained earnings 
contributed to the achievement. 





KOSSUTH AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY ComM- 
MITTEE. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1851. 
To the E:litor of the Commonwealth : 

Perceiving in your paper a quotation from the 
Courier and Enquirer, respecting the interview be- 
tween the delegation of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and Governor Kossuth, in 
which a gross misrepresentation is made, | write this 
note that it may be corrected. The falsehood ot 
Webb’s paper I should not have thought it worth 
while to correct, had it stood alone, but as the state- 
ment has been copied into your paper, and others also, 
J trust that those papers which have given currency 
t# the untruth will correct it. The Letter to Gov. 
Kossuth was not intended for a private letter, but 
was, on the face of it, a letter for the public; and 
the Committee, from the beginning, determined to pub- 
lish if with the Address. You see, then, the absurd- 
ity of the statement in the Courier and Enquirer, that 
I ‘exhibited signs of surprise and vexation’ when 
M. Kossuth asked me to read the letter to him. I 
understood him, at the time, that he could not read 
my hand-writing, and 1 neither felt nor manifested 
surprise or vexation. : 

As Gov. Kossuth hud previonsly declared that he 
would not be brought into a discussion of the merits 
or demerits of our * domestic institutions, we were 
obligated not to address him at aj} on the subject of 
American Slavery, or to do it in such a manner as 

required. We thought a publication of his 
Faber oe cae introduced into an Address from 





a poruon of the Abolitionits of this country, would 


_attractive of the series, 


do good, now and hereafter, in many respects. We 
intended no secrecy or evasion, and the documents 
show clearly enough, one would soppose, that noth- 


ing else was in our 
Your ob’d’t, LEWIS TAPPAN. 
MOVEMENTS OP KOSSUTH. 

The Press dinner to Kossuth at New York, Mon- 
day evening, 15th inst. was an interesting ir. 
The hall was splendidly dressed, and hung with ‘the 
flags of Hangary and the United States, among the 
flashing colors of which were numerons mottos and 
devices. Wiliam C. Bryant, of the Evening Post, 
presided at the banquet, sitting at the centre of the 
invited guests’ table, with Gov. Kossuth on his right 
und Count Pulsky on his left, At the lower end of 
the table were Greeley of the Tribune, Batler of the 
Journal of Commerce, and a large representation of 
the press of New York and vicinity was gathered 
around the board. Grace was said by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. Mr. Bryant prefsced the toast in 
honor of Kossuth with a brief speech, to which the 
Hungarian replied in one of the most eloquent 
speeches he has yet made, concluding witha delicate 
complinent to Bryant, in the following language: 

And if yon generously accord me that protective 
aid, I will yet also see fulfilled, in my country’s 
cause, those noble words whieh you, Sir, (to the 
Chairman.) froin that height where the genius of poe- 
try soars, have told your people, which so likes to 
listen to the noble insovirations of its Bryant, 





* rath erushed to earth shall rise again ; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among— 
Let me add, Sir, with 
—his worshippers.’ 





KOSSUTH’S VISIT TO THE U. STATES. 
Resclution of a Mecting of the Edinburgh Ladies’ 
Emancipation Society, held Nov. 6, 1851 :— 


Whereas the presence 
Kossuth, the friend of European liberty, and the 
[prospect of his early departure to America, have 
suggested the conviction that he might prove an im- 
portant instrument for the advancement of the cause 
of the down-trodden and oppressed of that land, 

Resolved—That an address be prepared, laying 
before him the condition of the 3,000,000 of slaves 
in the Sonthern States of America, and appealing to 
him, as the friend of universal liberty, to exert his 
influence in their behalf. 

Eusza Wienam, Secretary. 


To rue Hoxoraste Lovrs Kossuts, rate Gov- 
ERNor OF Huncary. 

We are members of a Society whose object it is 
to embrace every opportunity to aid the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world; and conceiving the 
present to be such an opportunity, we venture to 
address you, deeming apology unnecessary, in ap- 
pealing on behalf of liberty, to the acknowledged 
champion of that great cause, 

We rejoice that you have been, though for so short 
a period, an honored sojourner on these our shores ; 
but, before you Jeave them, to claim the warm wel- 
come which awaits you on the other side of the At- 
lantic, we feel it incumbent on us to remind you, 
that, in the United States of America, where a free 
home is tendered to you, there exist upwards of 
3,000,000 of human beings ina state of abject sla- 
very, lield as property, liable to be bought and sold, 
and to have their family ties riven asunder at the 
will of a taskmaster; while all moral and intellectual 
culture is strictly withheld, under laws which enforce 





Some of the New York papers are rather severe 
upon the Kossuth proceedings, and the Mirror says 
of this banquet,— 

The whole affair, from beginning to end, we can- 
not but regard as one of the most ridiculous exhibi- 
tions of restless vanity and intolerable egotism, of 


siringent penalties, and in some cases even DEATH 


for teaching slaves to read. Yet, though thus de- 


graded to the condition of chattels, the love of liber- 
ty is strong in the breast of these much-injured be- 
ings, and their stroggies to attain it, throagh trial, 
canger, and suffering, are equal to any of which we 
read ; but when, through these struggles, they deem 





which the press of this or any other city has ever | 
been guilty. | 

The Plymouth Church, at Brooklyn, was crowded | 
on Thursday evening, to hear Kossuth’s Address, | 
As the tickets were €5 each, the receipts could not | 
have been less than $10,000. Kossuth was introduc- | 
ed by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in a brief and ap- | 
propriate speech, after which Kossuth rose and was | 


enthusiastically cheered. | 
CONGRESS —Senare, Dec. 18. 

Mr. Foote’s Compromise resolution was taken up, 
and Mr. Mason, of Va., spoke against it, on the 
ground that, every Southern State was in favor of 
Compromises, except South Carolina, and therefore 
the resolution was unnecessary. Mr. Brodhead said 
Pennsylvania would continue to enforce the Fugi-| 
tive Slave Law. Mr. Hale then spoke at length. 

Mr. Hale said that the resolution declared the 
Compromise measures to be finul, and yet the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi had already declared his wil- | 
lingness to divide California, | 

Mr. Foote made several explanations, the purport 
of which was, that in the Compromis«, the admission 
of California was the point, and it made no difference 
what her Southern boundary was ; her admission as 
a State was the material point. He did not consider 
the proposition te change her Southern boundary as 
disturbing the Compromise. 

Mr. Hale still considered the Senstor as declaring 
that he would vote for the division of Califurnia.— 
In looking over the acts called * the Compromise,’ 
he agreed with the Senator, that the North gained 
nothing. Some might suppose the share of the North | 
was California, yet we are now advised that the 
South desires it. California is to be divided. Who- 
ever should hereafier look over the record, would be 
compelled to say, that the South in this Compromise 
got all, and that such had always been the case, and 
always would be, When the historian comes to 
write up this chapter, he must say, that if the North 
spoke the truth, its langnaye should be that of Ba- 
laam’s beast, ‘Why hastthou beaten me three times ? 
hast thou not ridden on my back, and aim I not thine | 
ass, and have | not borne thy burden? He exam- 
ined the several Compromise acts, and came to the 
conclusion that the South had got all she claimed. | 
He thought that the resolution ought to read, that the 
South will be satisfied with the Compromise until 
she wants more. He desired to know if the doc- 
trine of Constructive Treason lately advanced, was | 
endorsed by this resojution, The very first  princi- 
plesof liberty had been pro trated and prostituted by 
doctrines of Constructive Treason, promulgated with | 
regard to this Fugitive Slave Law. ‘The Senator | 
from South Carolina bas complained that the majori- | 
ty of the territorial Judges, were of the opinion, that | 
that the Mexican Jaws, abolishing Slavery, were in| 
force in the territories, He knew net what the facts | 
of the case were, but he did know that the Court | 
which met in the room beneath the Senate Cham- 
ber was the very Citadel of American Slavery. 

Mr. Stockton called the Senator to order. The 
Senator had said the Supreme Court had prostitu- 
ted itself, and he did not consider such remarks in 
order, 

The Chair decided that the Senator’s remarks 
were not forbidden by the rules. 

Mr. Hale said that his remarks of prostrated and 
prostituted were not applied to the Supreme Court, 
butto another quarter. No case under the Fugitive 
Law had been brought before that Court. From the 
organization of the Court, it was so composed as to 
be the very Citadel of Slavery. 

Mr. Butler asked what there was in the organiza- 
tion of the Supreme Court, to which the Senator ob- 
jected ? 

Mr. Hale said that the Judicial Districts of the 
United States were so arranged as to give a majority 
of the Court to States where the institution of siavery 
existed. 

Mr. Butler denied that any such fact cou!d ever 
influence the decision of any honest man. 

Mr. Hale said that on the question whether the 
Mexican laws abolishing slavery prevailed in the ter- 
ritories, the lawyers North and South of a certain 
line entertained generally a different opinion, and he 
regarded it a8 no impeachment of a man’s integrity 
that he should be influenced by the institutions which 
surrounded him. He repeated the declaration, and 
on it he was willing to stake his reputation, that in the 
Supreme Court rests the final hope of Slavery. 

_ Mr. Underwood replied, and then the Senate ad- 
journed. 








| 








The Liberator, 


No Union with Slaveholders! 


BOSTON, DEC. 26, 1851. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSA- 
SETIS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of this Society will 
be held in the Metopgox, in Boston, on Wepnes- 
pay, Tnurspay and Fripay, January 28th, 29th and 
30th, 1852—commencing at 10 o’cleck, A. M. AMI 
auxiliary Societies are solicite1 to be strongly repre- 
sented on the occasion. The widest and most cor- 
dial invitation tobe present is extended to all those 
who ‘despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor 
blood,’ and who long to see this country presenting 
to the world a pure and glorious example, with not a 
slave upon her consecrated soil. 

Able and eminent speakers will be present, whose 
names will hereafter be announced. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Epsuunp Quincy, Sec’y. 
ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 

Excluded, very consistently, from Faneuil Hall, by 
the same men, as ‘ city authorities,’ who conspired for 
the seizure and return of poor Sims to chains and sla- 
very, no other suitable place could be obtaincd for the 
Bazaar, excepting the Assembly Hall, in Albany 
street, which, on every account, excepting its location, 
is even preferable to Faneuil Hall. Thus far, the re- 
sult has equalled the expectations of its friends; but, 
by the woes of three millions of manacled slaves, it 
ought very far to exceed them; and it is to be hoped 
that, as the Bazaar is to close on Saturday evening. 
every lover of his race, who can possibly visit it, will 
use his influence and do all in his power to swell its 
receipts beyond any previous year. In regard to the 
beauty, veriety and value of its articles, it is the most 


that they have secured this blessing—when they 
place their feet on what are called the free Slates of 
the American Union, instead of receiving the en- 
thusiastic welcome which justly greets the hero of 
European liberty, they are met by a law which for- 
bids, by fines and insprisonment, any one to shelter 
or aid them, and enjoins on all to return them at 
once to their hopeless and crue) bondage, in direct 
contravention of the law of Jehovah, which com- 
mands— Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant which is escaped from his master unto thee. 
He shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that 
place which he shall choose in one of thy gates, 
where it liketh him best; thou shalt not oppress 
him? (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16.) This is a point which 
inust, we feel assured, powerfully appeal to the heart 
of one who is himself a fugitive from wrong and 
despotism, and who can sympathise with the crash- 


‘ed hopes and sickening uf soul which must be the 
| Jot of these victims of tyranny and oppression. 


We would, then, hambly entreat you to take ad- 
vantage of the fivorable position in which you will 
be placed to plead their cause. You, as the cham- 
pion of liberty, will be hailed with enthusiasm by 
thousands whe claim to be her most devoted votaries, 
and among them will be those who (with such pro- 
fessions on their lips) yet stand in the position of 
oppressors of their brethren. Ob, then, we beseech 
you to make use of your oppertunity to represent to 
those the degradation and anomaly of their position, 
and to plead with them at once to forsake it by ‘do- 
ing justly, and ‘letting the oppressed go free” We 
conceive that your voice wonld be endowed with 
mighty power, and your noble example in having 
released the bondsmen of your own land would be 
more powerful still! 

It may be deemed needful of apology, that those 
of our sex should come before one so prominent in 
station; but when it is considered that wherever op- 
pression rules, the female portion of the afflicted race 
suffer in a three-fold degree, and that more than a 
million and a half of our sisters endare unexampled 
crnelty and degradation in the Southern States of 
Awerica, it will surely be forgiven us that we attempt 


| to plead their cause. 


In conclusion, allow us once more to entreat, thet 
by your continued and consistent advocacy of the 
rights of men, you may assail oppression in every 
form; and may the Most High bless and sustain 
you, and permit you to see your reward in the peace- 
fu; and joyful enfranchisement, not only of your 
own, bat of all the nations of the earth, 

We are, most respectfully, 
The Committee of the Edinburgh Ladies’ Enancipa- 
tion Society, ; 
Saran J. Wicuam, President. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 18; 1851. 

Whether Kossuth ever made any reply to this ex- 
eclient address, we do not know. It does not appear, 
however, to have made any impression upon a heart 
which seems to beat only tor Hungarians, 


ee 
Specenes, Appresses anp Occasionat Srxmons, by 
the XXVIIIth 
Congregational Church in Boston. In 
umes, Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 
New York: C.S. Francis & Co. pp. 442—440. 


The frst volume contains his Thursday Lecture 


Tuxopore Parker, Minister of 


two vol- 


on the relation of Jesus to his Age and the Ages; 
his discourse on the True Idea of a Christian Church ; 
a Sermon War;> his Faneuil Hall Anti-War 
Speech in 1847; Sermons of the Mexican War; the 


on 


Perishing Classes in Boston; of Merchants; of the 
Dangerous Classes in Society; of Poverty; of the 
Moral and Spiritual Condition of Boston ; on the most 
Christian Uxe of the Sunday; of Immortal Li‘e; and 
his Syracuse Address on the Public Education of the 
People. 

The second volume contains the Address on the 
Politica! Destination of America, and the Signs of 
the ‘Times; Discourse on the Death of John Quiney 
Adams; Speech on the Abolition of Slavery by the 
French Republic; Do. before the New England Anti- 
Slavery Convention; some Thoughts on the Free 
Soil Party and the Election of Gen. Taylor; Re- 
marks on Mr. Webster's 7th of March Speech; Anti- 
Slavery Speech in 1850; Discourse on the Death of 
President Taylor; Sermon for the ‘Times, on the fune- 
tion and place of Conscience, in relation to the Laws 
of Men; Thanksgiving Sermon on the State of the 
Nation ; Fast Day Sermon on the Chief Sins of the 
People; Sermon on the Three Chief Safeguards of 
Society ; and his Waterville Address on the Position 
and Duties of the American Scholar. 

The appearance of these volumes will be gladly 
hailed by many of the friends of Freedom and Pro- 
gress. ‘They are admirably adapted to the times, and 
cannot be too widely disseminated. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 

The annual celebration of Forefathers’ Day, at 
Plymouth, was slightly anticipated by the Plymouth 
County Anti-Slavery Society, on Saturday and Sun- 
day last, holding six meetings successively in the 
Green Church, in a spirit not unworthy of the Pilgrims 
who have made Plymouth Rock world-famous. The 
attendance was encouraging—on Sunday evening, far 
bexond the capacity of the building, which was most 
densely crowded. Among the speakers were Wen- 
dell Phillips, Edmund Quincy, Witliam Lloyd Garri- 
son, Lucy Stone, Charles C. Burleigh, Charles L. Re- 
mond, Nathaniel H. Whiting, George W. Putnam, 
and A. J. Grover. The last evening session was 
wholly devoted to a consideration of the present po- 
sition of Lovis Kossuta, in regard to the subject of 
American slavery, and his professions of attachment 
to the cause of liderty universally. It was shown 
that the great Hungarian exile had allowed a padlock 
to be put upon his lips, respecting a system of oppres- 
sion ‘the vilest under the sun,” beirg intensely selfish 
for the interests of Hungary, and wiliing to act the 
part of a time-server and a flatterer, in order to effect 
his object; and, therefore, that he was no longer 
worthy of respect and confidence as an uncompro- 
mising champion of liberty. A keen analysis of hi- 
course was made by Edmund Quincy, in the course 
of a spirited speech, which was followed by an exco- 
riating anc most eloquent speech by Wendell Phillips, 
which was listened to with intense interest, but a 
report of which, it is to be deeply regretted, no one 








Present was quelified to muke. We wish Kossuth 





in this country of Louis 
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ed, and unanimously adopted :— 
1. Resolved, That slavery, as it exists in this coun- 
‘try, is neither a party question nora domestic institu- 
tion; neither a matter of geographical interest, ¢x- 
clusively, nor purely an American affair; but it isa 
system of robbery, pollution, blood and atrocity, 
which language eannot describe nor the imaginatior 
grasp,—in comparison with which, the concentrat 


) himself 
nis timid, 






and to denounce which is the right and duty of every 
man, whether native or foreigner, who is conscious of 
its existence. 

2. Resolved, That the inconsistency and hypocrisy 
of this nation, which had no parallel among the an- 
cient Jewe, are again signally displayed in the pomp 
and cireumstance attending the reception of Louis 
Kossurn, the Hungarian fugitive from Austrian op- 
pression; in its pretended sympathy for the cause of 
civil liberty abroad, as represented in his person; in 
its affected abhorrence of the tyrannous altiance be- 
tween Austria and Russia; and in the contribution 
of money and arms to enable the Hungarians to re- 
cover their lost rights, let the effusion of blood be 
what it may. 

3. Resolved, That as our colossal slave system is 
the evidence of our national contempt for the rights 
of man, so it serves as a sure test by which to reveal 
the true character of every distinguished foreigner 
who lands on our shores; and we lament to say, 
that the application of this test, thus far, has produc- 
ed the most melancholy and astounding results, in 
either a ‘ base bowing of the knee to the dark spirit 
of Slavery,’ or a cowardly silence on the subject, in 
order to secure the favor of a slaveholding and slave- 
trading people. 

4. Resolved, That, standing on Plymouth Rock, 
as the voice of a cause which is the natural growth 
of the principles which have rendered that Kock il- 
lustrious in the history of mankind; as the friends 
and advocates of impartial liberty, without regard to 
complexion, race, country, or clime; we record, with 
the deepest sorrow, the defection of one who owed 
to his own great fame,—to the principles on which he 
has claimed for Hungary the sympathy and interposi- 
tion of the world,—not only not to sacrifice the wel- 
fare of the colored race to the benefit of his own 
countrymen, but to have known and declared that the 
cause of civil liberty was one the world over, and that 
such a course must be fatal in the end to the highest 
interests of humanity. 

5. Resolved, That the return of this hallowed an- 
niversary brings to our glad and grateful remem- 
brance the presence of our uncomprowising and un- 
faltering transatlantic coadjutor, George Tuompson, 
a year ago; that we tender to him the renewed ex- 
pressions of our love, admiration and gratitude, for 
the glorious example of a world-wide consistency of 
principle in his advocacy of the cause of universal 
freedom ; and that his example is rendered still more 
precious and illustrious by the lamentable defection 
of the great Hungarian exile, who is dumb in the 
presence of three millions of chattelized slaves, as a 
master stroke of worldly policy, but which act is one 


The forenoon meeting, on Sunday, was chiefly oc- 
cupied in grateful remembrances of departed friends 
of the cause, more particularly of the venerable man 
to whom reference is made in the following resolu- 
tion :— 


Resolved, That in the death of our venerable friend, 
Joun Curtis, of Hanover, this Society has lost a 


and the community a true man. 


lamented coadjutor, Orrven Dunnett, of Portland, 
and a grateful tribute paid to his memory. 

Thanks to our friends Bourne Spooner, Johnson 
Davee, and others, for their unbounded hospitality, 


Dear Frrenp Garrison: 

I saw in the Liberator, a notice of the death of our 
vencrable and excellent friend, Joun Curtis, of Han- 
over. No one, perhaps, better knows the worth of a 
genuine abolitionist, in the retired walks of life, than 
the lecturing agents. They sce them frequently at 
their houses ; and they know, too, with how much or 
how little fidelity they adhere to the cause, attending 
the meetings and conventions, near or remote, and in 
how many ways they will aid, or not ai’, the agents 


themselves informed on the various questions which 
are continually arising, and are discussed in the anti- 
slavery newspapers, as well as in conventions and 
elsewhere. 

In a}] these respects, permit me to bear a most hon- 
It 


is not often that one of his years clings with such en- 


orable testimony in behalf of our deceased friend. 


thusiastic ardor to any subject as did he, in the last 
years of his liie, to the cause of humanity and the 
slave. It has been my privilege and happiness to 
meet him often, and always to be cheered and 
strengthened by his sensible and manly words, utter- 
ed from a warm and full heart. 

1 have not heard of the manner of his death, nor 
what were his views and feelings in his last days and 
hours. But if a well-spent life insures a happy death 
and glorious immortality, then I am sare that our 
temporal loss is his everlasting gain. The Old Colo- 
ny Society, of which he was a most worthy member, 
will no longer see his earnest, intelligent face at their 
frequent meetings; but his past example is with 
them, as is also his unseen, but still living, loving 
spirit, to aid and animate them onward. May that 
Society and ail of us be active while the day lasts— 
ever rejoicing in the privilege of laboring in the grand 
work of man’s redemption, and in theassurance of at 
last reaping the rewarding honors of a serene con- 
science and an approving God. 

Yours, in the hurry of battle, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Herkimer, Dec. 17, 1851. 








DEATH OF OLIVER DENNETT. 
Poxtiann, Dec. 22d, 1851. 
Wm. Liorp Garrison : 

Deak Srr—Your friend, the slave's friend, humani- 
ty’s noble friend, Oxiven Dexnerr, hes ‘died, and 
been deposited in the silent tomb,’ as the common 
speech—I will not say, the common fuith (the instinct 
of the heart forbids) of men expresses the release of 
the spirit from its earthly tenement. 

Yesterday, (Sunday,) immediately after the relig- 
ious services of the day, the funeral services in honor 
of the deceased took place; and seldom, #f ever, has 
there been witneseed in the city of Portland, a cele- 
bration of the Soul’s victory over the world and the 
grave more beautiful and complete. I am informed, 
that no funeral, for years, has been so numerously at- 
tended. A thousanJ people, it is said, were present, 
and hundreds left, unable to enter the house. Every 
class and sect was represented by those in attendance; 
so universal and spontaneous was the homage all 
hearts and hands felt obliged and willing to render to 
departed worth—to the all-commanding charm and 
energy, that, by God's appointment, ever character- 
ise and endear the living, acting soul of a brother 
man, when true to itself in its convictions of faith and 
‘duty. 

The occasion, in all respects, was so full of interest 
and so felicitously improved, you will agree with 
me in the wish that a permanent record should be 
made of it, as due to both personal friends and the 
public. 

So universally known and respected was our friend, 
so marked in his personal appearance, so esteemed 
and honored as a citizen, the whole city scemed sur-| 












| that our friend had been for some weeks confined to 






despotisms of Europe are as the dust in the balance, — 


of revolting inconsistency and criminal exclusiveness, | 


worthy member, the slave a warm-hearted advocate, | 


Allusion was made to the sudden decease of our | 


and others in fulfilling their mission ; and with what | 
degree of interest they listen to addresses, and keep | 


mary notice has appeared in the Portland papers, 
from which I will condense and copy some particu- 
form of-yourself and readers. It 
unknown to his friends and the public, 





his house by fever, of a low nervous, typhoid kind. 
Judicious treatment and the most devoted nursing at- 
tention seemed to have triumphed ; all the symptoms 
| appeared improved, and all danger passed. She, who 
had outwatched the stars in her tireless devotion by 
the bedside, had felt so encouraged by the signs of 
: nent, that she left the chamber for her own 
neglected, needful rest. Our friend himself dic- 
tated letters to friends abroad, expressing confidence 
in his.recovery. But, alas! all these signs of hope 
proved illusive. To the surprise -of his friends—to 
the overwhelming surprise and grief of her who loved 
him best—to the surprise and grief of all—in a mo- 
ment, without warning, he was summoned from life. 
He awoke suddenly, in the night, from seemingly a 
troubled and most fearful dream, gasping for breath, 
with the words on his tongue—‘Tuke that fire off 
me |’ The over-exerted action of the heart proved 
too severe. Like the prolonged vibrations of a pen- 
dalum violently moved, the heart continued to beat 
rapidly, but less aud less so, with inercased feebleness, 
till he ceased to breathe. Sudden and overwhelming 
action of the heart, then, was the immediate occasion 
of his death. The recent and ‘requent fires that had 
disturbed the quiet of the city, seemed to have had a 
marked and most exciting effect upon him—the most 
of his property being considered as hazardous risks, 
was but pas tially insured. The excitement proved, it 
would seem, in his weak state—the comfort and hap- 
piness of her he loved best of all on earth, not with- 
out reason, being in jeopardy as he must have felt and 
thought by this exposure of his all to the devouring 
element—at last, extreme and fatal. 

Such is the account given in the notice above alltid- 
ed to. It closes as follows :—Such a man as the de- 
ceased needs no words of labored eulogy. Wherever 
known, he was known and honored for his sterling 
integrity, noble independence, and yet gent’eness of 
character. If the words of the poet are true, ‘An 
honest man is the noblest work of God,’ few nobler 
in this respect have lived and died in our city, than he 
whose death is here recorded. His bereaved and 
grieving friends, who now look upon his remains so 
fair and little emaciated, with so pleasant an expres- 
sion of face—the impress of his parting spirit—will be 
reminded of the beautiful and appropriate words 
spoken of another—words often, but never more fit- 
tingly applied to a spirit’s tenement, whether of in- 
fant, child, or full aged man, than to the remains of 
him, who, in spirit, combined all that was lovely, and 
gentle, and manly, in all—was, sympathizing, loving, 
constant friend of all—with which, slightly altered, 
this brief memorial may be well closed :—‘ There 
beams a smile yet so fixed and pleasant from that mar- 
ble brow, the angel death seems to have willingly 
left it there. He dared not steal the signet ring of 
Heaven.’ 

I will add a few words, if you please, respecting the 
funeral ; and could I give an exact and full daguerre- 
otype impression of the whole seene, of the gifted 
ministering spirit who spoke for and to the common 
heart, of the sweet tranquillity and satisfaction, gen- 
erous sympathy, and heavenly aspiration and hope, 








| that so signalized che occasion, making it one to be| 


| remembered for a life-time, as a joyous and beautiful | 


| seene, veid of all gloom, almost of all sorrow, save | 
| what was sweet and natural,—I am sure you and your 
readers would be grateful for the sketch. But I can 
| only give a few details, and leave it for the imagina- 
| tion and heart of yourself and friends to fill up the | 
| outline, and give life and fulness of coloring to the! 
Itscemed most felicitous and providential, 
| that the deceased should have designated, when appa- 
rently free from all danger, his choice of the beloved 
| friend he would have speak at his grave. Joun M, 
| Spear was the one seiected, and never, (I speak the 
unanimous and-spontaneous judgment of all present,) | 
did one prove himself more a ministering angel of 
| consolation, and a quickening spirit, elevating, soften- 
ing, uniting, and beautifully tranquillizing all minds 
and hearts, than did he who was thus called to speak 
over the remains of another. Peculiar circumstances, 
it seems, had endeared, and closely allied in sympa- 
thy, the living and the dead, muking it peculiarly fit 
| that this last sad, but beautiful office of love and duty 
should have been performed as it was, Appropriate 
and glowing passages from the Scriptures were first 
read, and then the following hymn was sung :— 


} 


; scene. 


| ‘Blessed is the man whose softening heart 
Feels all another's pain ; 
To whom the supplicating eve 
Was never reised in vain. 
Whose breast expands with generous wamth, 
A stranger's woes to feel: 
And bleeds in pity o'er the wound, 
He wants the power to heal. 


Peace from the bosom of his Lord, 
My peace to him I give; 

And when he kneels before the throne, 
His trembling soul shall live. 


To him protection shall be shown ; 
And mercy from above 

Descend on those who thus fulfil 
The perfect law of love.’ 

Brother Spear—all who know him can hardly think 
of or address him by any less endearing name—in 
commencing the services, in accordance with the 
known spirit and presumed wishes’ of the departed, 
said there was freedom for any who had words to 
speak. But silence, touching and expressive, was the 
only, and the most fitting response from the waiting 
and expectant throng. All seemed to feel he was 
the man, of all others, to speak, and in speaking for 
himself, he could best speak for all. He did speak, 
full earnestly, and beautifully well. I am sure he 
has not spoken in vain to the heart of the bereaved 
and weeping widow, or to the minds of the sympathiz- 
ing multitude who listened with such rapt and re- 
specttul attention to his words. He first read an ex- 
tract from a long and most beautiful letter, addressed, 
by way of comfort, to the afflicted wife, by a good 
and prominent Methodist clergyman, which is too sig- 
nificant, and liberal, and good, and just, not to give. 
He says :—* I believe your dear deceased husband was 
a good man. He had great reverence for the great 
and sacred name of God. He believed in and was an 
admirer of true and consistent piety. He deeply sym- 
pathi-ed with the poor, the afflicted, and down-trod- 
den of the race, no matter of what nation, color, age, 
orsex. His hospitable hands, and house, and heart, 
were all open to receive, relieve and bless them. It 
can never be said of him, I was hungry, and ye gave 
ine no meat; thirsty, &e. And I trust he will be 
found in that greatest of all days among those of 
whom it is said—These shall go into life eternal.’ 


With such a text, those who knew the deceased, 
and are acquainted with his and the world’s friend, 
the noble-hearted speaker, can easily imagine the 
ideas and words of discourse such an occasion would 
bring fofth. Suffice it to say, all who heard felt more 
than satisfied—they felt gratificd and grateful. After 
the close of his remarks, addressed chiefly to the liv- 
ing as he interpreted the life and character of the de- 
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when it is plainly seen that a menace of war is to pre. 
vent it, and not to announce it, the execution of the 
menace will be doubted. 

But, suppose the Czar should really be convinced, 
that if he again assists Austria in the sul jupation of 
Hungary, the United States will diclare war against 
him, what reason is there to suppose he will fe 
such a consequence ? He is not likely to havethe same 
extravagant idea of our power and resources 9s ye 
ascribe to ourselves, and would probably regard our 
threat of war in the same light that our President 
wou!d a similar threat from the Emperor of Morocco 
or the King of Persia. We have greater means of 
annoyance, to be sure, but he has yet to find that out, 
But here it will be noticed that I go on the Suppo 
sition, that the United States makes its remonstrance 
alone; wherens the last extract considers it certain that 
England will be joined; but of this I see no proba 
bility. It seems pretty evident that the British Par- 
liament, as well as the President of France, are as in- 
terested supporters of absolutism as the Buropean 
sovereigns themselves ; and although deterred bs fear 
of popular displeasure from openly declaring this st- 
tachment, will take special care to give no real aid 
the overthrow of that absolutism. 

But now we have come to the old fallacious maxim, 
which has been the policy and the ruin of nations for 
ages, and is still held by their statesmen, that ‘to 
preserve peace, you must be prepared for war : you 
are to repel aggressions, not by justice and kindness, 
but by intimidation. There are no people on earth 
who will admit that their own government will yield 
an alleged right, or a determined policy, to the menace 
of another governmen!, however powerful ; and set, 
each nation expects that others will yield to the lear 
of power in its own. LI), in the commencement of 
our war with Mexico, the Emperor of Russia had ine 
formed our President, that, unless we desisted, he 
would declare war; would not such a threat heve 
been received wi-h utter contempt? And why should 
we suppose that the government of the Russian ¢m- 
pire has less pride than our ow n? The menace on id 
part would probably provoke the Czar to muke the ine 
tervention, when otherwise he might hesitate upon it. 
If, then, our government should be mad enough to 
make the remonstrance, accompsnied with & er 
which Kossuth, the Commonwealth, ke. urs", we must 
make up our minds to follow it up by actual wat, 
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ceased , and gave it voice—eloquent, and I am sure 
most effective for future good in the lives of others— 
a most gifted ai d musical voice broke out with the 
well-known words, ‘Come, ye disconsolate,’ &c. ; and 
with this fine, beautifully consoling hymn, this sad 
and yet almost joyful scene ended. The multitude 
depart—the remains are followed to the place of burial. 
The star of evening, the star of hope and heavenly 
aspiration, came out to shine upon the new made 
grave of him who had been a living star of hope and 
promise to many of the poor and distressed ; and 
whose life has been a track of light, full, serene and 
blessed, trom beginning to end. He is now a fixed 
} star in the heavens, and will shed light, and hope, 
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Boston, November 15, 1851. 
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strong temptations professionally to engage in a polit- 
ical career. There may be exceptions, but I am speak- 
ing of the general rule. ; 

The reign of brute force is not yet over, and I ar 
afraid the gentle pleadings of female lips might fal: 
unheeded on those dull ears to which the brazen- 
mouthed language of cannons is the only intelligibk 
tongue. On the other hand, I should be sorry it 
those tones, which ever are mightiest when they arc 
sweetest, should, in the heat of the contest, be irri- 
tated into harshness, and I should consider any Right, 
Woman might conquer, as dearly purchased, if it wa> 
bought by the loss of a single one of those Graces 
which gem the diadem of the Lady, and make her 
that peerless master-work of the joint efforts of Na- 
ture and Art, 

There are two other fields of action which seem to 
me more congenial to Woman's nature, more adapted 
to her peculiar capacities, and which, at all events, 
lie nearer her present stage of development, and 
which, therefore, it would seem prudent to occupy 
first, were it only as schools of preparation, before 
proceeding to the more distant province of politics. 

The first isthat of Education. I warmly sympathise 
with the sentiments of the Resolutions passed at your 
first Convention, in whieh you claim for Woman ‘an 
education in primary and high schools, universities, 





Christianity is eminently a feminine religion. Je- 
sus, compared with the founders of other religious 
and philosophical systems,—with a Moses, Pythago-4 
ras, Socrates, Plato, Mohammed,—is eminently a fem 
inine character; and old Chaucer, jn his naiveté, said 
a deeper word than he was probably aware of— 

‘Christ was a maid, though shapen as a man.” 
L consider Woman, a pure, refined, gentle-hearted, 
noble-souled Woman, the most eloquent preacher o 
religious truth. Her very being is the symbolization of 
the religious idea; she is the chosen prophet of the 
oracles of Love. 

I do not, of course, mean to exclude Man from all 
share in the ministration of public worship, since he, 
(00, if he isa whole man, has the feminine principle of 
religion in his soul ; but in the same way as I consider 
the arena of political life, though equally open to 
both sexes, still, as the natural element for Man, so I 
would vindicate to Woman, as Aer most proper 
spher-, that of Religious Instruction, Let her, then, 
be what God meant her to be, the priestess of the ev- 
erlasting Gospel. 

I conclude with onee more expressing my heartfelt 
sympathy with the sacred cause you profess. I con- 
sider this movement as by far the most characteristic 
and interesting of all the reform movements of our 
age. This certainly is the boldest, deepest, most com- 
prehensive and thorough-going, and I have no doubt 
will do more than any towards bringing on the much 
needed religious and moral, political and social Re- 
form. Let the feminine element, fully represented, 
but once pervade, with its benign influence, all the 
arteries of our political and social organization, and 
all temperance, anti-slavery, anti-war, and anti-capi- 
tal punishment societies will become,supertiuous : for 
war and slavery, cruclty and beastliness will vanish 
of themselves where woman reigns, As the rod of 
Aaron swailowed up all the other rods, so will this 
cause absorb in itself all the minor causes. I confess 
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|; and above him, he is struggling painfully upward, 


| of the Blessed, on earth called poor Gretchen, now a 
| pure handmaid of the Queen of Heaven, perecives 


| er entirely lost his love of the Good and the True. 


presupposes that of Woman. He will never attain to 
his own culmination, before he has aided Woman in| 
gaining thateminence from which her power of at- | 
traction will have the effect of a stimulus to progress, | 
and which will compel him, if he wants to meet her, 
to rise, and not to descend. 

Behold the spirit of Faust! Just freed from the 
bands of the body, in infant state, with wings not yet 
unfolded, blinded by the dazzling splendors around 
One 


through the unwonted element of celestial air. 


the Pilgrim, who, as she now well knows, in spite of 
all his labyrinthine mazes of sin and error, had nev- 


Her heart is*moved to pity, and she prays to the 
Mother of Mercy to be permitted to lend him a help- 


ing hand. But Madonna answers :— 





‘Come, raise thyself to higher regions ; 
Feels he thine influence, Ae will rise.’ } 


In the last! 
words of that astonishing production, which clos- | 


He that hath an ear, let him hear! 


ed an eighty years’ life of deepest thought and richest | 
experience, the master mind of the age just passed— | 
who was ulso a prophet of the future—has left it as a 
legacy unto the ages to come, that the elevation of | 
Man is dependant upon that of Woman; that 

‘The Ever Feminine draweth us on.’ 

Das Ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan. 

But, if Education in general appears an appropriate 
sphere for female activity, there is one branch of Ed- 
ucation for which Woman seems especially predestin- 
ed, by the deepest and most specilic characteristics of 
her nature, 

As the masculine principle, in its individual form, 
is embodied in Man, and the feminine in Woman, 
so the same principles, on a larger scale, are repre- 
sented by the Dualism of State and Church. The 
State is the collective Man, the Church the collective Wo- 
man, The Church is the spiritual polity, based on 
the feminine principle of dependence, aspiration and 
love; the State is the temporal Church, founded on 
freedom, justice and strength, The latter is emi- 
nently the sphere of Man, the former that of Wo- 
man. Every true Woman is an incarnation of the 
religious idea, and the truest, as well as the most 
glorious representation of Woman's peculiar mission 


| charm in being, of all other reform movements, the most 


rebel angel, viz. : 


| often seems lost, and all positive substance consumed 


| . : : ae 
| as from her ashes the Phoenix, the temple of a higher 
and holier truth. 


shallow, and half, and transient: it yearns for the deep, 
the whole, the eternal, 


I sin inclined to distrust the heads and the hearts of 
those of my sex who profess to be engaged in the 
eause of liberty and humanity, and yet ure unable to 
see, or are unwiiling to acknowledge, the paramount 
claim which this movement has upon their sympathy 
and support. For an American, it has an additional 


strictly national, the most essentially American. It is 
only—in the new world, only--in the free soil of New 
England, where such seed can be sown and can hope 
to grow up. Every where else it would be an impos- 
Not only would the jealous despotism of the 
oppressors of the old world render it physically im- 
possible, but to the physical there would be added a 
moral impossibility, since the bottomless profligacy 
and fiendish cruelty of his oppressors necessarily call 
forth, on the part of the oppressed, only those mas- 
culine virtues which Milton attributes to his great 


sibility. 





‘unconqueradle will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome,’ — 


and Jeaves no chance for the -development of those 
softer ieminine qualities, which, considering the char- 
acters of those whom they were meant to benefit, 
would be but as 





* pearls cast before swine.” 

But, glorious as this movement is, I am by no means 
Sanguine about the success it will meet with among 
the present generation of Women, no less thin of 
Men. It requires an effort of moral and intellectual 
energy to raise oneself from the comfortable resting- 











annual will do as much, in amount, as 
Abington, but I think that there are a goodly number 
of towns that might pay a hundred dollars a year, 
others seventy-five, fifty, or twenty-five, as the case 
wiky be. In this way, instead of raising twelve or 
thirteen hundred dollars at one of our annual mect- 
ings, we might raise, at least, more than double that 
sum. 

Friends, will you set the ball in motion, and thus 
aid the cause, not grudgingly, but liberally, that you 
+ May not be haunted at night with the spirit of hu- 
' Manity, goading your conscience, because you have 
not done more? {£$"* Remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them.’ 

LEWIS FORD. 
Fairfield, (N. ¥.) December 15, 1851. 


THE EIGHTEENTH 
NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 


AT ASSEMBLY HALL, 


OVER THE DEPOT OF THE WORCESTER 
RAIL ROAD, 
(ALBANY STREET,) 
Will close on Saturday Evening, Dee, 27. 





The Committee have much pleasure in announcing 
to their friends, that it has never before been in their 
power to present so varied and beautiful a collection 
of articles as on the present occasion. Owing to in- 
creased exertions on the part of friends in Great Brit- 
ain, and the residence of several of our Committee on 
the Continent, we trust that the Bazaar of the pres- 
ent year will, in utility, variety and beauty, surpass 
all its predecessora. 

We will enumerate a few of the articles, premising 
that we are prevented, by want of time, from giving 
a more elaborate description :— 

Sofa, Carriage, Toilet, Elbow and Pin Cushions, of 
every description, silk, velvet, merino, richly em- 
broidered and plain; the Scotch Shawls heretofore 
so much admired for their beauty and fineness, in- 
cluding one sent trom Edinburgh for exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace; every variety of Berlin wool Work, 
knitted, netted and crochetted, for ladies’ and chil- 
dren's wear; Scarfs, Caps and Handkerchiefs, knitted 
Boots, Shoes and Stockings, for children, of every va- 
riety and color; children’s Dresses, in silk, calico and 
merino, the latter plain and richly embroidered ; 
Cloaks and Bonnets, exquisite Honiton Lace, Dolls, 
plain and in costume ;. very beautiful Affghan Blan- 
kets, of all sizes; Tidies, of all descriptions, some in 
entirely new styles; Table Covers in silk patch work, 
Aprons of silk and satin, plain and embrodered: Bas- 
ket Work of several descriptions, including some of 
greut fineness and beauty, contributed by the inmates 
of the Blind Asylum in England; ladies’ and chil 
dren’s Polkas, Garden Chairs, or Camp Stools; em- 
broidered Covers for chairs and ottomans, exquisite 
Swiss Wood Work, Bohemian Glass, drawings in 
crayons and water colors, Portraits and Autographs 
of distinguished Individuals, rare Spanish Books, con- 
tributed by B. B. Wiffin; every variety of De La 
Rues’ celebrated Stationery; Bog Oak Ornaments, 
Articles in Papier Mache, Ornaments in Ivory and 
Roman Pearl; Paintings on Ivory, Perfumery, For- 
eign Confectionery, Funcy Soaps, and a great assort- 
ment of useful clothing. 

The Liverty Bell, containing articles from the pens 





place of a time-honored prejudice, and to travel on- 
ward in the path of progress, against wind and rain, | 
in a small and perhaps not altogether congenial com- | 
pany, which it would be vain to expect from those 
who love not truth and right above all things. The 
power of indolence and sclfishness, which all reform 
movements, in all ages, have had to encounter, will, 
of course, oppose this too, verifying the complaint of 
Schiller’s Wallenstein :— 


‘Of common stuff, alas! most men are made, 
And goody Custom is their cherished nurse.’ 


* Ach! aus Gemeinem ist der Mensch gemacht, 
Und die Gewohnheit nennt er seine Amme.’ 

But that must not discourage you. You live notin 
yourselves alone, butin Humanity; you can afford to 
wait. What your cyes may not see, your children’s 
The step of progress is slow but sure. The 
struight line is not always the shortest. Be contented 
with knowing that the cause is of God, and that it 
cannot come to nought. 

We live in an age of transition. Extremes are 
fighting against extremes; the way of simple truth 


may. 


in the fiery furnace of negation. 





But this is merely 
in appearance, not in reality. The throes of negation, 
however violent, give but birth to a clearer and richer 
affirmation; and from the overthrow of thrones and of 


} 


aitars, from the downfall of school systems, constitu- 
tions, and church creeds, from the seeming subver. 
sion of the very foundations of social order, wil! rise, 


* Be ye not faithless but believing.’ 
The heart of man cannot be satisfied with what is 


Our race will not rest before 
we have created for ourselves a perfect expression and 
adequate form in a new System of Society, which, found- 
ed as it will be on the divine principle of absolute hu- 
manity, embracing the Feminine as well as the Mas- 
culine, the Spiritual no less than the Temporal, will 
unite again the hitherto (unfortunately but necessa- 
rily) disseyered elements of Church and State, and 
make a truly Auman Republic identical with the King- 
dom of God. 

In this faith, Iam, dear madam, 

Respectfully and truly yours, 
EMMANUEL VITALIS SCHERB. 
Mrs. Pavirna W. Davis. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO ABOLI- 
TIONISTS. 





is Dante’s immortal Beatrice, by the reflection of the | 


Divine Sun in her own eyes enlightening those of} 
her Lover, and ennbling him to soar after her into 
the regions of Empyreal light. 


‘ Higher and higher now they rise, 
Love to their spirit wings has given, 
While she, with fixed, upliited eyes, 
Gazes upon the Sun of Heaven. 
‘But Dante, with averted eye, 
Resting on her with ravished sight, 
There sees reflected from on high 
The splendor of th’ eternal light.’ 

From no lips the teachings of purity, meekness 
and charity come with such grace and power as from 
those of a Woman, who is herself an illustration of 
her words, What sermon that ever was preached 
by mortal preacher has made such an impression on 
a Man's soul as the remenibered image of a virgin 
sister kneeling at the altar, of a pious mother, re- 
commending her son in her prayers to the protection 
of the Father above? We all instinctively acknowl- 
edge the truth of the above remarks; for, of all ab- 
normities, the most disgusting is that of a Woman 
who has unsexed herself by killing the Divine life in 
her soul. 

It seems, therefore, unnatural and inconsistent, 
apart from the injustice, to exclude Woman from a 
sphere for which, of all others, Nature has fitted her 
the most. But the inconsistency and injustice become 
still more shocking, when they are committed in the 
name of that religion whose most characteristic and 
undying glory it is to have first introduced the fem- 
inine element into the moral world, What! when 
the masculine religions of heathen Greece, Rome and 
Germany had their priestesses, when the severe law 
of Moses did not object to female judges and proph- 
etesses, Woman should still be thought unworthy to 
minister in the sanctuary of that Church, to whom the 
world is indebted for the ideal of purest Woman- 
hood, in the heavenly figure of Madonna! 


I have, fora long time, felt that by a little fore- 
thought, arrangement and effort, by the friends of 
freedom, a much larger sum of money might be rais- 
ed, and pledged, for the cause of the slave, at our an- 
nual meetings in January and May, than there now 
is; and therefore would suggest, that in all the towns 
of the State, or of New England, where there are 
a number of the friends of freedom, some one of 
them in each town, just before the annual mecting, 
eall together the friends of the place, to see what 
ean be done by way of finances for the anti-slavery 
cause; and let some one, who is determined that 
something shall be done, fix the sum the town ought 
to pay, and then get as many individuals as possible 
to become equally responsible for the payment of 
the same, then let the responsible persons be a com- 
mittee to raise the money, making choice of some one 
of their number to make and pay over the pledge, in 
due season. In this way, every friend of freedom in 
the town would feel an interest, and take pride, in re- 
deeming the pledge, besides the responsible persons, 
who of course would feel a deeper interest in raising 
the money than any one else, and being situated in 
different neighborhoods, would be likely to effect an 
interest among more people, and hence get more aid, 
than it would be possible to get in any other way ; and 
if the money cannot be raised without, in a most 
ready manner, then get up a sewing circle, and at 
last, if necessary, get up a tea party, (or, as I would 
hope, a party without tea,) and in this way you will 
not only redeem your pledge, and enlarge your circle 
of anti-slavery influence, butdevelop your moral and 
social being. 

A course similar to the one above mentioned has 
been pursued, for several years past, by the friends of 
freedom in Abington. Last year they pledged, indi- 
vidually and collectively, one hundred and thirty dol- 
lars, besides doing much to sustain meetings in the 
town and county. We cannot, however, expect that 
all the towns that aid the general cause through thes 








present. 





BY sHanfsticx. 
Our national Legislature has passed, by overwhelm- 
ing majoritics in each branch, a resolution wel¢om- 
‘ng Kossuth to the Capital of the country. Probably 
he will go there, and seek to obtain from the goverh- 
ment a diplometic remonstrance against Russia's 
grinding beneath her heel the neck of his father-land. 
{ do not believe he will induce this timid, servile, 
compromising, Websterized administration to utter 
the faintest whisper in disapproval of the outrageous 
intermeddling of Nicholas I. with the affairs of a no- 
ble nation. Despots sympathize with each other, the 
world over ; and it makes no odds whether their des- 
potism is exercised upon stolen Africans or native 
Europeans—whether it is founded upon the ukase of 
a Czar or the enactment of a Congress—whether it 
wrests their popular constitution from an enfranchis- 
ed class, or works and whips the bodily constitution 
of a disfranchised class. Tyrant autocrats and their 
flunkeys in one hemisphere, natural!y gain favor in 
the eyes of tyrant slavocrats and their doughfaces in 
another hemisphere. The monarch who flourishes 
his bayonets about the throats of uneasy subjects 
meets with a fellow-feeling in the man-thief who 
flourishes his whips about the backs of uneasy ser- 
vants, Both deny the primary, inalienable, God- 
given rights of a portion of the human family; both 
blight and crush the immortal spirits of their fellow 
beings to obtain a little power for their wicked ambi- 
tions, as deliberately and heartlessly as they would 
blight and crush the fragile leaves of a flower to ob- 
tain a little fragrance for their lazy nostrils; both, in 
short, grind the faces of the poor to polish the brass 
in their countenances and sharpen the steel in their 
dispositions—the main difference being that the mon- 
arch uses the big grindstone of a Standing army, and 
the man-thief the little whetstones of commissioners, 
marshals, and policemen, to accomplish the dirty job. 
Their selfish, cruel temper is identical in kind, though 
manifesting itself in diverse forms, according to vari- 
ed circumstances—just as the bigot who in Popery 
tukes away a heretic’s life by burning him at the 
stake, in Protestantism takes away his good name by 
bawling ‘infidel’ at him. 
Since, therefore, the spirit of oppression is alike 
throughout the globe, and since our present rulers 
have dived deeper into, staid longer under, and come 
up filthier from the stagnant, malarious pool of op- 
pression than any rulers on the face of the globe 
favored with equal chances for learning truth and 
justice, why, it needs no prophetic gift to foresee that 
Louis Kossuth will get the cold shoulder from our 
whole governmental clan—so far, at least, as any sub- 
stantial ‘ aid and comfort’ toward his mission is con- 
cerned. He has struck brave and sturdy blows at the 
chains which bind Central Europe, and the chains 
which hind Northern America feel the jar too sensibly 
not to make their contrivers dread and shun him. 
Satan never gives the archangel Gabriel a right hearty 
welcome when he comes with the truth of God on 
his lips, however fluently old Splitfoot himself may 
be inthe habit of quoting Scripture, and however 
politely he may, for form's sake, have invited the Al- 
mighty’s mess enger to visit his premises. 








STIRRING NEWS FROM FRANCE! 
Paris in a State of Siege! 
The Assembly Dissolved ! 


Louis Napoleon Rampant! 
Thiers and Associates Im- 





of distinguished writers, both foreign and American, 

was published on the morning of the 18th. | 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, } 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, } 
MARY MAY, 
LYDIA D. PARKER, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, | 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
LOUISA LORING, 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
SARAH I. SOUTHWICK, 
ELIZABETH A. COTTON. 

inigpscipe-stearililia ic ala ie 
FOURTH 
WORCESTER ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR 
Will be held in Burntey Haut, on NEW YEAR'S 

WEEK, commencing on Tvespay Eventxe, Decem- 

ber 30th, and closing on Fripay Eventne, Jan. 2. 

In renewing our claim upon every lover of the 
right, every friend of the oppressed, for aid and co- 
operation, we feel assured that no word of appeal 
can so arouse the conscience, or quicken the sympa- 
thy, as a consideration of the outrages which, during 
the past year, have again and again been perpetrated 
in our midst ; legitimate fruits, as they are, of thesys- 
tematic injustice toward one portion of God's children 
which darkens and disgraces our country. « Every in- 
dividual should rember that he will be held respon- 
sible for the sin of slavery, so far as his personal influ- 
ence extends, unless that is exerted against the iniqui- 
tous system. Let, then, those who have hitherto sat- 
isfied themselves with a passive deprecation of its 
evils, worthily close the Old Year, and consecrate the 
New, by commencing a course of faithful and earnest 
anti-slavery action; while those already in the ranks, 
who entered upon the campaign well knowing that it 
would be long, and its victories, though sure, not 
lightly won, must hold themselves ready for renew- 
ed self-sacrifice, and patient for enduring toil. If the 
voices of freemen are ever to be raised in behaif of 
the slave, they should utter an availing protest now 
against the iniquity which triumphs in the land; and 
a helping hand should be extended toward any enter- 
prise, however humble, which looks in the direction 
of Freedom. Our success in each previous year has 
clearly demonstrated the efficiency of Fairs, as a sub- 
ordinate instrumentality, for the raising of funds, in 
furtherance of the great work of Emancipation; and 
the attractions we are this year enabled to offer, in 
the display of foreign goods, are unusually great, 
the selections being unsurpass=d for beauty and vari- 
ety. We hope also to present a better assortment than 
has hitherto been afforded us, of useful and desirable 
articles of home manufacture. 

The Refreshment Table will be found liberally sup- 
plied, at ali hours of the day and evening, as usual. 
We feel assured that the friends of the cause in Wor- 
cester, and our faithful fellow-lab ghout the 
county, will not forget, that donations of Tca, Coffee, 
Sugar, Cream, Milk, Cake, Cold Meats, &c., are al- 
ways greatly needed, and that Fruit will be peculiarly 
acceptable. 

Articles for the Bazaar may be sent to Brinley Hall 
on Monday and Tuesday preceding, or at any later 
date during the Fair. 

SARAH H. EARLE, 

EMILY SARGENT, 

EMMA W. WYMAN, 

LUCY CHASE, 

HANNAH RICE, 

ADELINE H. HOWLAND, 
ELIZA A. STOWELL, 

OLIVE LOVELAND, 

HANNAH M. ROGERS, 

SARAH L. BUTMAN, 

SARAH R. MAY, Leicester, 
FRANCES H. DRAKE, Leominster, 
POLLY W. BRADISH, Upton. 
CATHERINE BROWN, Hubbardston. 
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Sis. and the long dreaded coup d'etat has been made. 


prisoned !! 
The affairs of France have at length reached a cri- 


On Monday night, the Ist inst., President Louis 
Napoleon seized the reins of Government, dissolved 
the Assembly, declared Paris to he in a state of sie ge. 
arrested the leading opponents of his policy, and ap- 
pealed to the people. 

Preparations for this movement were perfected 
with consummate skill and scerecy, and everything 
was arranged before the Assembly or the public had 
the least idea ofthe President's intentions. 

An entire new Ministry was formed during the 
night of Monday. 

At daylight, Tuesday morning, the President's 
Proclamation was found posted throughout the city, 
in which he ordered the dispersion of the Axsembly 
and the restoration of universal suffrage. Also pro- 
posing a new system of Government, and the instant 
election by the people and by the army of a President 
to hold office ten years, supported by a Council of 
State and by two Houses of Legislature, and that 
pending the election, the Executive power shall re- 
main inthe hands of the President. 

The election is fixed to take place during the pres- 
ent month, and the President promises to bow to the 
will of the people, whether they clect himself or any 
one else ; and he declares that he holds power only 
until the will of the people can be made known. 

Meantime, he demands a preliminary vote from 
both the people and the army to declare whether 
they contide to him the executive power ad interim, 
—thearmy to record their vote within forty-eight 
hours—the citizens being allowed a longer time. 

He says he has been forced into his present atti- 
tude, and it is certain that Thiers, Chargarnier, and 
others of his opponents, had decided to demand his ar- 
restand impeachment on the 2: instant, and they 
were in the very act of moving in the matter when 
they themselves and their principal friends were ar- 
rested and conveyed to Vincennes, a fortitied citadel 
near Paris. 

Whenever members of the Assembly have attemp’- 
ed tq mect officially, they have been ordered to dis- 
perse and arrested, if they refused. 

‘Two hundred of the members had been arrested. 
Many were subsequently released, but all the leaders 
of the opposition were in prison. 

Three hundred of the members of the Assembly 
are said to have given in their adhesion to the Presi- 
dent. 

‘Telegraphic despatches from the Departments state 
that the President's demonstration has been hailed 
with the utmost enthusiasm. Subsequently these re- 
ports were contradicied, 

Barricades were erected in the more turbulent quar- 
ters of Paris, but were all broken down by the troops, 
Atone of these, two membcrs of the Assembl+, ta- 
king prominent places, were killed in the conflict. 

A section of the Assembly contrived to meet to- 
gether in Parison Tuesday, and had decreed the de- 
position of the President, and h.s impeaciment ior 
high treason ; butthe meeting was dispersec by the 
troops, and the decree ridiculed and disregarded on 
all hands. 

In addition to arrests, troops were placed in the 
houses of some of the ex-officers of the Assembly, 
who were exempted from arrest. Amongst others, 
that of M. Dupin, President of the Assembly, was oc- 
cupied by troops, and he himself placed under a sort 
o: durance, although not actually arrested. 

‘The full rigor of martial Jaw had been proclaimed 
against ail persons concerned in barricades, aud they 
were accordingly shot without delay. 

Up to Thursday night, the success of the Govern- 
ment seemed certain, and London advices to Friday 
night did not vary materially irom the same prospect ; 
but new elements were constantly mixed in the 
struggle, and so jong as any actual struggle contin- 
ues, there must be more or less uncertainty ; but the 
difficulty of obtuining reliable information was inde- 
scribable. 

A decree appears, ordering the votes on the 20th 
inst. to be secret, instead of public. 

There were rumors of the tighting having been con- 
tinued to-day, but the latest accounts show that the 
insurgents have been putdown, alter a severe strug- 
gle. ‘Ihe provincial are satisfactory. 

It is suid that seven hundred French reiugees left 
London tor Paris on Thursday evening. lt is also 
stated that the French Government had stopped the 
transmission of despatches by telegraph. ‘The move- 
ments of the are silent and firm. During the 
day, barricades heve been thrown up in earnest. 

At hail-past one, an immense crowd of about 
5,000 troops, moving along the Boulevard, was fired 
the neighboring 
tiring was Tteiurned by the 
lasted 





and the combat 
for half an hour, with cannon shot and mus- 











The barricades of the Fau d 
t Revand momen Goheral_ Newmeyer 
T regiments | 5 
mes Says that an attempt ciadatagtre- 


Paris is still in a state of siege, and the military hold 
possession of the Boulevards. The fighting in the 
streets was kept up on Fr day, at intervals, but on 
Saturdiy had almost entirely ceased. Arrests of 
prominent men were constant’y being made. Louis 
Napoleon continued to issue proclamations dail:,— 
Some of the prisoners arrested during the week had 
arrived at the fortress of Ham. The Fifth Legion of 
the National Guard were dissolved on the 7th, at ita 
own request, The merchants of Rouen are said ,to 
favor Louis Napoleon's usurpation, Attempts at re- 
sistance in the departments had been made, but were 
suppressed at the first movements. 

The Belgium papers are prohibited entering France. 
The English papers are admitted. 

The Prefeet of Police has ordered searches and ar- 
rests on a large scale. 

Just before the Baltic sailed, a second edition of 
the Times reported that Prince de Joinville and Duke 
D* Aumale had gone to Belgium, to raise the standard 
of revolt against the military usurpation of Louis Na- 
poleon. 

At the last momen’, all wai quiet in Paris, 

Commodore Thos. Ap Catesby Jones had been shot 
on the Boulevards, and severely wounded. 

The Moniteur contains a decree announcing the 
dissolution of the 5th legion. 

The exact loss sustained by the army in the late 
engagements is not known. One superior officer and 
15 men were killec, and 3 officers and 104 soldiers 
wounded, many of the latter seriously. The loss is 
estimated a heavy one. 

M. Thiers has been liberated by the President on 
account of ill health, but with the proviso that he 
leaves the country. 

The votes of the Artillery are as follows: for Louis 
Napoleon, 2441 ; against, 43. 

Several Representatives of the Mountain were ar- 
rested Sunday night. 
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Aytuems, and Hymns set to Music, for Sabbath Morn- 
ing, Ordinations, Dedications, Thanksgiving, &c. 
By Avevstvs Kretsman. Published by A. N. 
Johnson, 86 ‘Tremont street—William Hall & Son, 
239 Broadway, New York. 

tr" The pieces contained in this work are all 
compositions of the author. The mu-ic, in every in- 
stance, is written expressly for the words, and is not, 
as in many published anthems, arranged from music 
originally intended for entirely different words, It is 
believed the anthems will be found much more ex- 
pressive of the true meaning of the words, than it is 
possible for any mere arrangement to be. 


x achieessi emiallltliens 

OUR FRIENDS IN THE CITY AND COUN- 
TRY, who have any spare clothing, suitable for the 
necessities of those whom this nation robs and op- 
presses, will please remember that we have frequent 
calls from this class of persons, Any articles of 
either men's or women's wearing apparel may be sent 
to the anti-slavery office, 2) Cornhill. 

Two Mew are here, who desire to obtain places for 
the winter. One of them is qualified to do out-of- 
doors wotk generally; the other is aceustomed to 
in-door work. Early application is desirable. 








THE CAP.TOL IN FLAMES, 


Wasuinoton, Dec. 24—9 A. M. The Capito! is 
in flames, and already the valuable library of Con- 
gress has been entirely destroyed, The pictures in 
the Rotunda have been saved. 

12 o'clock, M. The fire is subdued. The Libra- 
ry and the Document room above it are completely 
burnt out. Many ofthe documents and books de- 
stroyed are of great value, and no amount of money 
ca replace them. The weather was very cold, and, 
water scarce. 

Fugitive Reclaimed.—A young negro woman, the 
slave of Mr. Schoolticid, of B idtimore, came into Ce- 
cil county, on the 6th inst., and was arrested and con- 
veyed back to her master. She has been Lving in 
Pennsylvania for some time.— Baltimore Patriot. 


The cost of prosecutions to the United States, 
in the Christiana riots up to the time of Hanaway's 
acquittal, exceeds the sum of $70,000. 


ae 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 
NEW SERIES. 
STONEHAM, (Middlesex Co.) 
Sunday, Dec. 28, 
This Convention will be held in connection with 
a quarterly meeting of the Middleser Co. Anti-Slavery 
Society, and will be attended by Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
and Lucy Stone. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO’, (Bristol Co.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Jan. 10 and 11. 


This meeting will be attended by Lucy Stone and 
George W. Putnam. 








NOTICE. 

The Plymouth County Anti-Slavery Society will 
hold meetings (day and evening,) in Bosworth’s Hall, 
next Sunday, Dec. 28—to be attended by Charles C. 
Burleigh and Nathaniel H. Whiting. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. Burleigh will lecture on 
slavery, in the same hall, 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


Mr. JOSHUA F.JOSSELYN, of Pembroke, Mass., 
left, the 2ist day of July, for the White Mountains, 
and has not been heard from since. He being out of 
health, and his relatives expecting him to return in a 
few weeks, they fecl anxious for him. He is in his 
32d year, if living, has dark brown hair, dark eyes, 
and is rather short in stature; his under front teeth 
were very much crowded. He wore away a black 
suit of clothes, a black satin vest, single-breasted, 
and buttoned up high in the neck. If any one can 
give information of his whereabouts, or, if he should 
be living, and see this, if he or any one will write to 
Otrs P. Jossenyy, Pembroke, Mass., it would deeply 
oblige his relatives. 

Will newspapers, especially those in New Hamp- 
shire, please copy? 











RITINGS OF W. L. GARRISON. 


‘HIS day published, ‘Srvections rrom tar Warit- 
1 INGs AND Spercurs or WitntaM Lioyo Gaxnison,” 
Price—In cloth, $1.00; 
R. F. WALLCUT, 
21 Cornhill. 


—416 pages, ducdecimo. 
extra gilt, $1.25. 





TO THE LADIES, 


MONG the many improvements of the day, the 
one for the better promotion of female comfort in 
a most critical period of life occupies a prominent 
part. Those ladies who regard comfort, purity and 
delicacy, as worthy of their attention, will be pleased 
to learn that their wants can be attended to by 
MRS. M. CHOATE, 
MIDWIFE AND PHYSICIAN, 
an educated practitioner, and a graduate of the Bos- 
ton Female Medical School, 
She will also attend to diseases pecu'iar to her sex, 
and spare no pains to render herself attentive and 
skilful in her profession. 
No. 20 Bennet street, Boston. 
December 19 tf 


Phrenology. 
DR. N. WHEELER 


wu ‘continue his lectures on this subject, accom- 

panied by a public examination of heads, every 
Saturday evening, at Chapman Hall, Chapman Place, 
leading out of School street, commencing at 7 1-20’. 
clock. Admittance 12 1-2 cents for a gentleman and 
lady. Office for professional examinations and -ver- 
bal or written delineations of character, including 
charts, 265 Washington . Classes form- 
ed to teach the science of Phrenology. 


HOME SCHOOL, 


MR. AND MRS. MAY 














SUSAN B. EVERETT, Princeton. man and his daughter are to have been 
ELIZA HOWE, do. pon 
‘clock, on the des Italiens, the 
iattade's jSesthage sie sesso er the Coiseeioms tes Shore ene 
NOTICE. The meeting advertised last week to be sees areer ans 
: : Hone , |3t Denis, ‘The insurrection, however, is queiled in 
held at Georgetown, (Eavex Co.) is postponed for the all and the troops have returned to taeir bar- 
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For the Liberator. 


cw, * THE MOTHER. 

“The night was wild and dreary, dark clouds were o'er 

"thé tky, 

» Ased and lonely mother looked forth with tearful eye: 

‘How mivurnfully she gazeth! no light, no hope is 
Around her 


Within that cabin lonely but yesterday there smiled 

A noble boy and fearless—that mother’s only child; 

Oh, where was now her darling? why had he left her 
side? 

He was her only earthly joy ; she'd nought to love 
beside. 


att 


darkly brooded the mists of deep despair. 


In yonder mansion stately, where youth and beauty 
dwell, 

Lived one who falsely claimed the right his fellow- 
man to sell; 

And when a fiend, in human form, tempted with glit- 
tering gold, 

Regardless of her prayers and tears, her precious babe 
he sold. 


God help the stricken mother! Thine is a lot of woe; 

For where thy poor boy dwellest, fond one, thou 
may’st not go! 

He toileth in a stranger's home—that dear one is a 
slave; 

Far better he were laid to rest within the quiet grave. 


Oh! young and doting mother, when in its cradle- 
nest 

Thy darling baby sweetly sleeps, or in thine arms is 
prest— 

When bright dreams of life's future years with rap- 
ture fill thy heart, 

And many a fairy wreath of hope Love weaves with 
magic art,— 


Think of the poor slave-mother, and of her darkened 
home, 

Wherein Joy's radiant sunlight again may never come. 

Oh ! strive to save her from such fate,—thou hast the 
power to save,— 

Oh! free and happy mother! pity the weeping slave. 

Barre, Mass. CaRriz. 
—=g@—_—_. 


From the Liberty Bell for 1852. 
THE SLAVE. 
BY REV. EDWIN CHAPMAN. 

Fall fed, well-cared for, thoughtless of 'o-morrow, 
The favored Slave may sing, and dance, and laugh, 
And the full cup of sensual pieasure quaff ; 

Nor heed the pangs of those who pine in sorrow, 

Who can no hope from calm endurance borrow ; 
For their dear life is doomed, in fields away 
From all who could their fleeting spirits stay. 


Caressed and fondled for her ebon beauty, 
Wanton and shameless, conscious of her power 
To charm amid the dalliance of the bower, 

And half mistaking yieldingness for duty, 

The poor degraded girl may lightly buy 
The first experience of a mother’s throes, 

The antecedents of unnumbered woes. 


But not fair sunshine on foul stagnant pools, 
Not worthy honors heaped on worthless men, 
Not waving trees hiding some savage den, 

Not good and simple men made willing tools 

Of the world's hypocrites—its solemn fools— 
Do call forth loathing half so strong and deep 
As Slavery smiling in polluted sleep. 


Wearied and worn, oppressed with hated toil, 
Conscious of knowledge hidded from his sight, 
Of darkness to which no man bringeth light, 

Of wounds uncleansed by wine, unsoothed by oil, 

Of chains which bind him to a tyrant’s soil, 

Of passions foul, unbridled, proud and stern, 
Which lustful now, now vengeful, fiercely burn; 


The Slave may groan and curse, may plot and vow 
Such vows as Heaven alone can register 
And not condemn :—the mother's heart may stir 
With feelings dead within her soul till now, 
And clouds may darken her late wanton brow 
To think that those whom she has borne in pain, 
Her gifts from God, but swell her master's gain. 


But in their deepest woe, their loudest wail, 
In all the treasured hatred of ‘heir breasts, 
Where, as its home, blackness of darkness rests, 
Te «ll the stormy passions which assail 
T.-eir prisoned mind, is proof, of large avail, 
That the deep spirit of their wildest cry 
Is for man’s holiest birthright—Liberty. 


Escaped and free, by his own courage saved, 
Or purehased for himself with his own gold, 
For which he nightly anxious labor sold ; 

Each barrier overleaped, each danger braved, 

His feet firm planted on the strand where waved 
The flag of Freedom, and her chiliren thronged 
To welcome to their hearts the foully wronged ; 


The Slave, become a man, may proudly swell 
With his new-found emotions; he may stand, 
With ever-open lips and outstretched hand, 

His tale of woe, and rage, and hate to tell : 

How he was tortured, as by fiends of hell: 

How, while he yet was tracked with savage zeal, 
He grasped, with purpose strong, the ready steel. 


But gentler thoughts soon soothe his manly breast; 
To present duty, blithe, he turns his view, 

Ani the fair race of life begins anew ;— 

Toil now is hallowed—holy too is rest— 

Now the free woman looks, with cheerful quest, 
Into her chidren’s eyes—they too are free— 

And her full heart rests, gracious God, on Thee! 
Bristol, England, October, 1851. 
aa ©. ae 
From the same. 
SONNET, 

Suggested by the inscription on the Bell of the Hall 
of Independence, Philadelphia :—* Proclaim Liber- 
ty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’ 

BY ANNE WARREN WESTON, 

Not to this land alone; to every clime 
Those tones of hope and prophecy were borne ; 
Forerunners of the sure if distant morn, 

That ye shall Sreak as in that earlier prime 

By angels greeted. Not less sweet the chime 
When every cliff shall echo back the lays 
Of Slaves made Freemen. On what shore shall blaze 

The first effulgence of that light sublime? 

O, Land from whence this beacon-fire should shine, 
Land hallowed by the tread of Pilgrim feet, 

Land sanctified by prayers, made dear by graves 

Of Freedom's martyrs, rouse in strength divine, 
And in true penitence those tones repeat ! 

The old world’s despots vanish with thy Slaves. 
Weymouth, October 1, 1851. 

—— 
For the Liberator. 
Bood ! I have it; “tis a Cod. 
“Cut off his head, he’s very odd; 
Cut off his tail, and you've a Co.; 
And that plural, all men know. 
Cut off both head and tail, you"!) find 
Nought bat a cypher left behind. 
is his head cutoff? a 


What is his tail cutoff? theriver Dee; . | 


And where's the epicure but says, 
*Good Zounds! ' 





err we Zus 


The Liberator. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonpox, November, 1851. 





Dear Garatson : 
Here is an extract, which is going the rounds of 


our papers :-— 

Wuat tae Prorre or tue Usrrep States 
HAVE pone —The Times, one day last week, pre- 
sented the public with a very ably written review 7 
the commercial condition of the United States. in 
an interval of little more than half a century it @p- 
pears that this extraordinary people have nore 
500 percent, in numbers ; their national revenue hag 
angmented nearly 700 per cent., while their public 
expen jituré has increased little more than 
percent. The prodigious extension of their com- 
merce is indicated by an increase of nearly 500 per 
cent. intheir imports and exports, and 600 per cent, 
in their shipping. The increased activity of their 
internal communications is expoonded by the number 
of their post-offices, which has been increased more 
than a hundred-fold, the extent of their post-roads, 
which have been fncreased thirty-six fold, and the 
cost of their post-office, which has been auginented 
ina seventy-two fold ratio. The angmeotation of 
their machinery of public instruction is indicated by 
the extent of their public libraries, which have in- 
creased ina thirty-two fild ratio, and by the crea- 
tion of school libraries, amounting to 2,000,000 vol- 
umes. They have completed a system of canal nav- 
igation, which, placed in a contiguous line, would 
extend from London to Calentta, and a system of 
railways which, continuously extended, would stretch 
from London to Van Diemen’s Land, and have pro- 
vided locomotive machinery by which that distance 
would be travelled over in three weeks, at the cost 
of 1 1-2d. per mile. They have created a system 
of inland navigation, the aggregate tonnage of which 
is probably not inferior in amount to the coll. ctive 
inland tonnage of all the other countries in the 
world; and they possess many hundreds of river 
steatners, which impart to the roads of water the 
marvellous celerity of roads of iron. They have, in 
fine, constructed Jines of electric telegraph, which, 
laid continuously, would extend over a space longer 
by 3,000 miles than the distance from the north to 
the south pole, and have provided apparatus for 
transinission by which a message of 300 words de- 
spatched under such circumstances from the north 
pole might be delivered in writing at the south pole 
in one minnte, and by which, conseqcently, an an- 
swer of equal length might be sent back to the 
north pole in an equal interval. ‘ These,’ says the 
Times, ‘are social and commercial phenomena for 
which it would be vain to seck a parallel in the past 
history of the human race.’ 

Now, this beats the account of the increase of the 
Jews in Egypt. It is truly gratifying, for it shows 
what liberty enables man to do for his race, notwith- 
standing his selfishness. It demonstrates the impor- 
tance and value of that universal liberty for which 
you labor, and the benefit which would result to your | 
people immediately from emancipation, and the nec- 
essary extension, through their indomitable energy 


and example, to the world. Assume only that they 


shall have copied the example of England, and have 
abolished slavery in the States, what an immensity of 
moral power they will, as a people, throw into the mo- 
ral scale in every movement they shal! make as a na- 
tion. With such astounding results of the power of} 
the Democratic principle, notwithstanding this rot of 
slavery pervading its institutions and corrupting their 
efficiency, how marvellously influential must you not 
become as a people, when able to stand forth as the 


SS 
Cobo 


the ar 
| freedom and the friends of ughout Bu-| 
rope. Yet, this ‘martyr in the cause of universal 


which is at i 


- 


freedom,” as he styles himself, * does not wish to oc- 
cupy himself’ with the idea of liberty in France, in 
Exgland, or in any other country ; but he wise all 
other countries * to occupy themselves with the ideas 
that divide the empire of Austria.’ * He does not wish 
to interfere with the affairs of any country that gives 
him hospitality,’ though he knows those affairs relate 
to the great struggle between freedom and despotism. 
How utterly mean, selfish and contemptible are the 
heroes of armed revolutions! ‘A martyr,’ indeed, 
‘to the cause of wniversaifreedom *! 

Here, then, Kossuth has announced beforehand his 
course in regard to slavery in this country. The af- 
fair—the all-absorbing affuir—of this nation is, the 
contest between liberty and slavery, Shall the Uni- 
ted States continue to be, as it ever has been, the 
most potent, energetic and determined supporter and 
propagandist of slavery? Kossuth lands on our 
shores. The first object that meets his eye is the 
American flag flying over a slave auction; or an 
American judge on the bench trying a man on the 
issue—Is he a slave or a freeman ?—a beast or a man? 
Or he sees Fillmore, Clay, Webstcr & Co. in pursuit 
of a fugitive slave ; or fathers selling their children 
as slaves—his sons to the plantation, and his daugh- 
ters to prostitution. He sees this mation putting 
forth its energies to extend slavery over this entire 
continent. He hears the clanking chains and fetters 
of three millions of slaves; the crack of the whip, as 
it comes down upon theirnaked backs ; their groans, 
and the baying of bloodhounds hunting the fugitive. 
All this he sees and hears; but he * does not wish to 
oceupy himself with such affairs." Why? Because 
these slave-breeders, slave-traders and slave-huuters 
*give him their hospitality,’ and because he ‘ desires 
their assistance for the future of Hungary’! 

He says to the American slaveholders and their 
abettors, ‘Give me your hospitality, and I will con- 
nive at the wrongs you inflict on your slaves, Assist 
Hungary in her contest for liberty against the despo- 
tism of Austria and Russia, and I will assist you to 
perpetuate your dominion over your slaves, and in 
your struggles agai: st the advocates of universal 
freedom. Help me to establish freedom in Hungary, 
anc I will help you to eternize slavery in America,’ 
Such is the bargain made by Kossuth with American 
slave-breeders and slave-catchers. Kossuth consents 
tu purchase hospitality and sympathy for Hungary, 
and a mean and paltry existence, by betraying the 
cause of liberty in France, in England, and in Amer- 
ica. He *a martyr in the cause of universal freedom’! 
Why does he not occupy himself with the millions of 
France and England struggling against despotism! 
Why does he not commit himself openly to do bat- 
tle for freedom and against slavery in the United} 
States. And if, for so doing, he were forbidden to} 
land on our shores, this would be the brightest gem 
in his crown of glory, 





Would to God Kossuth might be saved; but he 
is lost. He has choscn to follow in the steps of Fa.-| 
ther Mathew, and of the Europeans generally who} 
come to these slavery-cursed shoes, and never to *in- 
terfere in the affsirs of a country that gives him hos- | 
pitality.’ So say the people of the North who visit} 
the South. They say to slaveholders, * We want your | 





moral champions of the world! 

The people of this country are greatly in advance | 
of their government, which is aristocratic, and are | 
prepared to imitate the Americans, and welcome 
their greatness, as tending to advance and demonstrate 
the value of the great principle we love and cherish, | 
and for which our best men and best writers, our | 
common fathers, have suffer-d and have labored. 

The convulsions, moral, economical and political, | 
which are foreshadowing themselves in Europe, are | 
opening sources of wealth in sinew and bone and mind 
for your great country. 

Every man carries with him his wants, and as a 
rule he carries with him his power to labor and sup- 
ply his own, by ministering to the wants of others. 
He carries wealth with him, therefore, for labor is the 
source of wealth ; and unless his spirit has been bro- 
ken by the ill-treatment of governments and aristoc- 
racies, he prefers, as a rule, to supply his own wants 
to begging his food from others. The gastric juice, 
ever acting, works in favor of order. if governments 
would but trust Freedom. Left to themselves, men | 
naturally seek their daily food, and their tendency is} 
to seek it by labor according to the circumstances in 
which they find themselves, in a separate or social 
state. Governments have only to look to the keep- 
ing open the field of activity for all, to guard against 





monopolics arising from open force, or the se! fisiiness 
of capitalists. 

Capital, which is hoarded labor, is essential. The 
capitalist is an instumentality only. Moncey is power, 
and the taxation of a State should be graduated and 
placed upon the wealth of the country, and not, as it 
now is, by customs and excise, upon labor, and by 


consequence upon the laborer. 





The gastric juice puts in motion the great stream 
of human action; and as every stream pursues its 
course to the sea, and that again supplies the stream 
to itschannel, so government is aided, if they will but 
avail themselves of the aid, in preserving order, and | 
advancing the good of the people over whom they | 
preside, by this great natural want and tendency. | 

You, asa people, maugre the plogue spot, are man- | 
ifestly destined to receive the best energies of the | 
old world—to be strengthened, and re-edity the new. | 
The best minds of Europe are being pressed out of its 
fruitful and best soils now, but they will return bodi- 
ly, or in their descendants, to spew out effete dynas- 
ties, and give constitutions, just laws, and increased 
commerce to the world, 

Be it yours, my dear Sir, to receive and cherish the 


| down-trodden of Europe, to give them strength to act 


again in aid of truth, liberty, and progress, and to 
raise and emancipate the United States from their 
own bitter prejudice against color, aud their great 
bucksliding from liberty and justice in the permitted 
existence of slavery. 


Yours, EDWARD SEARCH. 


EKOSSUTH’S APOLOGY POR HIS SILENCE 
IN REGARD TO AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
Hanover, O., Dee. 7, 1851. 





Dear Garrison: 

Have you read Kossuth's answer to the address of 
the French Democrats, refugees in England? That 
address is short, and to the point, and the only manly 
address that has been presented to him. The answer 
of Kossuth is short and pointed, and plainly indi- 
cates that he would rather the address had never 
been presented. It clearly shows, also, that Ameri- 
can slaveholders have been whispering in his ear the 
course they wish him to pursue when he reaches the 
United States. He is evidently apprised of the fiery 
trial which awaits him, as an advocate of liberty, in 
this slave-breeding and slave-hunting republic. He 
puts forth the course beforehand which he intends to 
pursue when he arrives here, and becomes a witness 
of our slave auctions, our slave pens, and our slave 
hunts. Does he avow his resolution to speak out 
against slavery, or for liberty, atall? Not he; but, 
in the answer above alluded to, made in London, 
Oct. 31, 1851, he says :— 

+As for me, I do nox wish to ™m 
those ideas which divide hag ae te 
myself with that which is of a nature to insure the 
independence of Hungary. If I have not manifested 
in England that thought which I expressed at Mar- 
seilles, it is because J do not wish to interfere with the 
affairs of @ country which gives me yg sg 3 
whose noe I wish to secure for the future of Hun- 


gary. 


"-What is the idea that divides France? 


hospitality and assistance. Give us that, and we will 
not interfere with slavery.’ So say the Whigs and 
Democrats and the churches of the North—* Give 
us your assistance, and we will not interfere with 
your affairs. Turn as many human beings into brutes 
as you please; only give us your !:ospitality, and we 
ill not interfere.’ 
Happy tor Kossuth, happy for the ‘cause of uni- 
versal freedom,’ were he baricd in the depths of the 
sea, rather than he should land here, and betray the 
holy cause of liberty for a mess of pottage. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
pa EAA" S'S - 
THE MEETING AT MAPLEVILLE—LET- 
IER PROM W. H. PISH. 
Horepare, Dec. 8th, 1851. 

Mapleville is a new and small, but flourishing man- 
ufacturing village, in the town of Burrillville, R. 1., in 
which there is no public building sufficiently capa- 
cious to accommodate a large audience, and in which } 


wi 


we did not expect a great meeting—not great as to 
numbers, certainly. The largest publie building in 
the place is the Friends’ mecting-house, which has 
been frequently opened, I understand, to anti-slavery 
and other reforms, but which wss not granted, on 
this occasion, for our accommodation. It was applied 
for, but the Committee in whose charge it is answered 
that they would ‘a little rather’ we should not have 
it, though they said we might, if we could not pro- 
eure any other place that would answer our purpose. 
But Mr. Daniel Whipple, the principal manufacturer 
of the place, very freely, and without any charge, 
opened to us a smal! hall which he owns, and which 
is oceupied on Sunday mornings by the Episcopalians, 
who are so accustomed to the worship of God, in the 
Sorgetfuiness of humanity. heirs being pre-eminent- 
ly the religion of the wealthy and the fashionable, it 
is, therefore, the religion which slaveholders most 
naturally patronize when they come North, and from 
which they receive no rebukes. 

Whoever goes to that popular watering place of 
Rhode Island—Newport—in the summer, will see a 
striking proof of this at Trinity Church. The hour 
of the afternoon service is put off until four o'clock, 
evidently for the especial accommodation of our 
Southern chivalry, who are not able to get through 
with their sumptuous dinners before that time. After 
that time, you will see the street on which the church 
stands lined with the most splendid carriages and 
horses, with servants in livery in cherge of them, 
patiently waiting for their masters and mistresses to 
get through worshipping in the name of the lowly 
Nozarene, and partuking of the emblems of the body 
and blood of that heaven-anointed Reformer! And 
this Episcopal religion, and this type of the Episco- 
pal religion, is being sent ort into the more humble 
towns and villages of Rhode Island, by the wealth 
ot Providence, to bewilder, and blind, and befool the 
people, by the forms, and ceremonies, end outward 
shows of an aristocratic conservatism, which smoth- 
ers that life of humanity which is the only genuine 
love of God. Of course, this religion coald not al- 
low us to oeeupy its place of ceremonies for an anti- 
slavery meeting on the morning of its worship, either 
by standing aside or mingling with us. Ics every 
step of progress is a smothering of the spirit of free- 
dom. But, so much of Episeopalianism, as a caution 
to abolitionists not to lend it their countenance and aid. 

Our first meeting at Mapleville, on Saturday eve- 
ning, was well attended, and we had an attentive and 
interested hearing. The doetrines and principles pro- 
mulgated were somewhat-novel to many of the peo- 
ple, but they seemed to commend themselves to their 
understandings and their hearts; and some of them, 
at least, seemed ready warmly to espouse them. 
Two friends from Paseoag, Messrs. Harris and Com- 
stock, took part in the discussion. 

On Sunday forenoon, as there was no place for us 
to hold a meeting, Lucy Stone and myself, in com- 
pany with our long-tried and devoted friends, Darius 
Lawton and wife, who had very hospitably and cor- 
dially received us to their home—went to the Friends’ 
meeting, where we participated with them in their 
worship. As the ‘spirit moved’ upon my mind and 
my heart, while sitting in their retired place of wor-} 
ship, and im the stillness which is characteristic of 
them, I ventured to rise’and say, that I felt called 
upon to give utterance to a few thoughts ; and, seeing | 
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them warmly expressed their unity with me, and in- 
vited me to their homes. 

In the afternoon, the Episcopalians hoving closed 

their ceremonies for the day, we had our meeting in 

the hall, and as many as could conveniently get in 


gathered there to hear. The session was along one, | publi 


Miss Stone and myself both speaking about an hour 
each, and others, both pro and con, briefly partieipat- 
ing. There was some little unpleasant fecling mani- 
fested at this mecting, partly in consequence of re- 
murks made by Lucy Stone in reference to theclosing 
of the Friends’ meeting-house against us. But, as 
there was not ample time to discuss the matter fully, 
and as it was intimated that there would be tongues 
enough to speak in the evening, we adjourned. 

On coming together again at half past six o'clock 
in the evening, we found the hall filled. I opened 
the meeting with remarks on the moral and religious 
aspects of the subject, at the close of which, some, 
who had promised, in the afternoon, to do so, spoke 
in opposition on some points. Two or three Friends 
were among these speakers. They were specially 
aggrieved by what had been said about them. Two 
of them raised the free produce question, and en- 
deavored to put us in an inconsistent position before 
the people on that ground. Miss Stone, however, fol- 
lowed them, in her best vein, and refuted the various 
points made against us, to the evident satisfaction of 
the audience. And though we were accused by some 
of too much severity, and though we thought, in our 
turn, that we discovered in some others a spirit not 
quite up to their profession, the discussion was, on 
the whole, a fraternal and friendly one. On this 
ground, there was no cause, I think, of special com- 
plaint on either side. All earnest discussions are 
apt to be somewhat sharp. But the meeting was a 
very enthusiastic one, and the gencral congratulation 
was that it was a good one—one long te be remem- 
hered. It was said to be the fullest meeting ever 
held in the hall. Indeed, it was almost suffocating, 
and more could not have been accommodated. 

After taking up a collection, which was respectable 
for so smal! a place, and a new one, and getting five 
or six subscribers for the Liberator, I closed the mect- 
ing with some friendly remarks appropriate to the 
occasion, and expressive of an appreciation of the at- 
tention and hospitality we had received. 

WM. H. FISH. 


LETTER PROM A. J. GROVER. 


Dear Mr. Garnison: 

Last Saturday evening, friend Putnam and myself 
held a meeting at Lower Saugus. ‘The andience was 
not large, yet considerable inquiry was elicited, and a{ 
good degree of sympathy was manifested for our| 
cause ; and at the request of seveyal triends, we con- 
sented to hold another meeting there on Monday eve- 
ning following, but a violent snow storm prevented. 
On Sunday afternoon and evening, we hod an ap- 
pointment at Upper Saugus, and were accordingly 
present at the hour, accompanied by our friend James 
N. Buffum of Lynn; but the so-called religious exer- 
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ABOMINATION, 


.. Mr. Eprron :—As I soon shall jeave your city of 
Ctica, a sense of gratitude parse ty Bol 
and other gentlemen of your fraternity, fur the kind 
notice yon have bestowed upon my exertions in 
the Anti-Tobaccd cause. And with your permission. 
1 should be glad to occupy a place once more in 
your columns touching the same matter, hoping that 
my statements may reach a large body of individuals 


that. L have not had the pleasure of addressing in 
Ic. 


Tt is known to you, sir, that the nse of tobacco, in 
two or three forms, as a@ personal lexury, has great 
and increasing prevalence in the comnimnity. Hav- 
ing given the subject much attention, having read 
and lectured upon it extensively ;—imore than all, 
having been a victitn of its power myself, I am much 
impressed with the evils it inflicts, both individual 
and socia]—on Chorch ond State. 

Strtistics, at your service, wil] show that tobacco is 
costing certain towns and cities more than educa- 
tien or the Gospel, and soine, indeed, more than 
bread. It costs the nation more than the Army or 
Navy, and some thirty millions of dollars are annna)- 
ly consumed on this vile thing. And if the city of 
Utica pays no more for tobacco than for education, 
then Utica is an exception to the general rule. 

Tobacco, you are sensible, is a prolific source of 
intemperance. Wherever I go, | find the victim of 
alchohol asually the victim of tobacco. Indeed, the 
two nare»tics are brothers, Siainese brothers ; togeth- 
er they live, together they should die; the flathes of 
intemperance are every where fed by this weed. And 
in vain de we hope to extinguish these flaines, so 
long as fed by fuel so inflammable and abundant. 

vbacco is believed to disturb the whole physical 
organization, and in the process of time, to meke 
havoc of healthy, strength, and all manly beauty.— 
Twenty thousand in our land, it is said, die year by 
year, onder its potent power, some amidst delirious 
ravings—others suddenly drop, and give no sign. 

Tobacco impairs the intellec:. lis ultimate effect 
on mind is to prostrate and dement. Hospitals for 
the insane, are every where admonitory, uttering sad 
and eloquent appeals on this point. 

Tobacco impairs the religious affections. It pol- 
Jutes, ens!aves, demoralizes. In some, it seems to 
usurp the place of Ged and things divine, and holds 
complete mastery over its victim, and by its myste- 
rious fascination seems dearer to him than all things 
else. 

The tobacco crop poisons the air, curses with ster- 
ility the richest fields South and West, and is laying 
its foul hands on the fair banks of the Connecticut 
more and more. 

Nota man have I seen, who has given this sub- 
ject an examination worth the name, who dces not 
concede that the evils sre manifest and alarming, 
and should deeply move every patriét and Christian. 
Viewed sunply in the point of filthiness, il] health, 





and aggregate expense, they far exceed those inflict- 
ed by alchohol. 

But my chief object in writing is to call attention | 
to remedies, not evils. I am told by some that these | 
evils are too great to epcounter with expectation of | 
success ;—that the tobacco mania must rage, and) 
Heaven only knows where it will terminate. [ think | 
differently. I think reform is both practicable and | 
indispensable. [ meet with unexpected snecess | 
wherever | lecture. Multitudes break away from the | 
vile habit, and give their signatures to the pledge. | 
Allow ime jast to hint at a few instrumentalities of | 
reform. 

Let a few short tracts be written, each setting | 
f rth one strong point of the evil in question; and if 
written in a terse and cuptivating style and circula-| 
ted, they will every where be read with avidity, and | 





cis& of the people kept them until evening, when 
alarge audience assembled in the Town Hall, and | 
listened to what was said with unusual attention, | 
from six till half past nine o'clock. Mr. Buffum was ) 
most happy in his remarks on this ocension. Friend | 
Putnam also, I think, did not fail to make a good im- ; 
pression. At the close of the meeting, although late, 

the people seemed quite reluctant to depart, when | 
friend Buffum, at the suggestion of friends, requested | 
of the audience, that those who would like another | 
meeting, of *the same sort,’ to manifest it by rising ; | 
when the entire audience rose. We accordingly | 
agreed to meet the people there again as soon as prior | 
engagements were fulfilled. 

Tuesday following, friend Putnam and myself went | 
to Reading, where we were cordiully received and , 
entertained by our zealous friends, Keuben Weston | 
and wife; but learned that no place could be obtained 
in which to hold a meeting on that evening, but it! 
was thought some place might be had on Wednesday | 
evening ; yet all efforts proved in vain. The Ortho- | 
dox houses were applied for, but refused. A Chris-| 
tian quarrel in the original Society resulted in; 
its division, and the erection of a new house, which | 
is so elegantly furnished, that it is too good for anti- | 
slavery meetings—even the vestry was denied us; 
although the officiating priest is a professed friend of 
the slave, and a Free Soiler. ‘These Gaurriso..ians, 
suid Mr. Clark, are ‘ ruffian reformers,’ and can’tcome | 
in; but Colonizationists, who wish brutally to drive 
from the land of their nativity an entire race, of course | 
manifest no ‘ruffian’ hatred toward their fellow- | 
men, but, on the contrary, the most commendable | 
spirit of Christian benevolence; and Mr. Clark wel- | 
comes such to his pulpit, even on the holy Sabbath! 
Mark! this man isa professed Free Soiler! and un- | 
der the garb of anti-slavery, asin this instance, are | 
found the very worst enemies of the cause. Wiih) 
malice aforethought, these crafty pretenders parade | 
their anti-slavery professions before the growing anti- 
slavery among the unsuspecting, the same as the tub | 
is thrown to the whale, for the purpose of deception 
and death. Let them be watched and exposed. 

After finding that no public place could be had for 
a meeting, Mr. Ira Gray invited us to hold a meeting 
in his dwelling-house, which we did, and I trust not 
wholly without good results, although but few as- 
sembled. ‘To-night we have a meeting in this place, 
and to-morrow at Hamilton. Thus have we to labor 
in this unequal contest (if God were not on our side) 
with the wealth, religion, and law of the land. 

Yours, for justice and humanity, 
Beverly, Dec. 18, 1851. A. J. GROVER. 
SALTS 
QUERIES. 

Adin Ballou says of the Hopedale Community, ‘it 
was born in obscurity, cradled in poverty, trained 
in adversity,’ and that no precise theological dogmas, | 
ordinances, or ceremonies, ure prescribed or prohibit- } 
ed. Insuch matters, all the members are free, in 
mutual love, to follow their own highest convictions 
of truth and religious duty, only answerab’e to the 
great Head and true Church Universal ; but in prac- 
tical Christianity, this Church is precise and strict. 
In the commencement—Jan, 28th, 1841—about thirty 
persons purchased an estate, as he says; but whether 
precisely more or less, or in what name or how many 
names the purchasers received their title deeds, is of 
more consequence and importance to the public than 
their precise and strict practical Christianity, and most 
likely will be of more to each individual of that com- 
munity, they having been ten years in operation, be- 
ginning with thirty, more or less, individuals, and 
now consisting of some thirty-six families, which, 
with single persons, youth and children, make a pop- 
ulation of about 175 persons, (or, us he terms them, 
souls ;) which would amount to an average of nearly 
five in a family, and about three acres of land per 
head—their purchase covering 500 acres. He says 
the Community has its own internal arrangements for 
the holding of property, the management of industry, 
and the raising of revenue ; and, in fact, it isa Re- 
public upon a small scale, in which we are all invited 
to become members, and leave our old, worn out, 
wicked, tottering Republic to its own rottenness and 
decay. If a parent die in the Hopedale Community 
vt Republic, leaving children, are they to be cast out 
genniless, or are they entitled to a share of the, 
sommon property; otherwise, the old Republic is 
an leave, or stay in any foreign clime, removing or 
- their_rights 





re of convenience. 


| pers, many dailies, of wide circulation, will gladly ad- 


| habit so soothing,so lulling, that its victims flatly deny 


| version, a mournful fuct, and such as should fill her 


once in bonds with them, [ wish them a happy de- 
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produce valuable results. The columns of newspa- | 


mit articles on this theme, if short and pithy ; and ~e 
have many writers, whose pens will speedily turn off 
such articles, if suitably encouraged; this wov'd be | 
far better than an organ exclusively devoted to this 
theme. 

Let the various schools, and especially the Col-| 
leges, which are much afflicted by this narcotic, re-| 
ceive attention, and by lectares and other suitable | 
appliances, let rising youth oe rescued from this hab- | 
it so impare and devtructive. 

Let clerical, medical, and all reformatory bodies, 
be visited, and the claims of this cause be suitably 
impressed on their attention. 

Let lecturers of eminence from various walks of 
life be amply supplied with statistics; and learning 
the magn.tade of the evil, let them be urged to give 
it due prommence in public efforts. 

Let the pulpit, Sabbath-school, lyceum, and ev- 
ery insiruinentality of good, denounce this habit as 
uncleanly and expensive, and a public nuisance, and 
we shall soon find that ‘light and love’ will save the 
victims of tobacco, as well as others. 

Before | close, permit me, Mr. Editor, to utter a 
protest with soue emphasis, which is this ;—let no! 
man, who is happily ignorant of the power and foul | 
charm of this popular weed ; Jet no man who is nar-| 
cotized, tobacconized, and sensualized by its use,| 
call this an insignificant cause, onworthy attention. | 
Satan, says Dr. South, has no dupes of whom he is 
so proud, as those who stupidly deny his very exis-| 
tence. The wit of this old divine sometimes occurs to | 
me, when [ see men who know nothing, who think | 
nothing about this poison,—or when | see men who} 
are actually intoxicated by its power, dispose of the} 
whole thing by-a sneer or a joke, as utterly contemp- | 
tible. If there bein our daya fleshly lust that mera 
against the soul, and an arch deceiver that wields it! 
to his advantage, it is fonud in this vile habit; a 





the existence of the fiend, and the fascination in 
which he binds them. 

Tobacco no evil! J think thirty million dollars 
annually expended in this way, no very trifling evil! 
T think the fact, that the American Church annaal- 
ly pays, by computation, five million dollars for to- 
bacco, and less than one million for the world’s con- 


bosom with anguish and penitence, | think the 
evil we deplore congeni«l in its nature, transmittted 
from father to son; to be spreading with fearful 
rapidity among young men; and though bad enougi 
now, if not checked, will soon be incomparably worse, 
sapping the foundations of sound piety and patriot- 
ism alike, I wish the few in your city interested in 
this reform, very much success. Respecting the 
victims of the weed, who are in bonds, having been 


liverance, ab imo pectore. 
Yours with esteem, 


GEO. TRASK. 


Utica, Oct. 27, 1851. 





Mr. Joun Scosre.—It is not, perlimps, very gen- 
erally known, that Mr, Jolin Scoble, Secretsry of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, is 
in this country, giving lectures of some sort on the 
subject of slavery; and what strikes us as rather 
strange and unusual, he is allowed to go on with- 
ont interruption or molestation. How is this? we 
have asked ourselves. Is not Mr. Scoble, like Mr. 
George Thompson, an Englishman, a foreigner ? 
and does he not profess to be a gond anti-slavery 
man? Why then is he not branded as an ‘ emissary,’ 
an ‘incendiary,’ a * disorganizer.’ and a ‘paid agent 
of the British Government 2?’ Who can enlighten us 
as to the different reception of the two men? Per- 
haps it may be that Mr. Scoble is a sort of milk ana 
water anti-slavery man, and preaches easy things to 
his hearers. Or perhaps the people are becoming 
more abolitionized, and do not feel bitter against 
foreign ‘vagrants’ We fear there is something 
wrong with Mr. Seoblte ; that he keeps back a part 
of the truth, and dares not, like his fellow country- 
man, beard the lion in his dev. Mr. Thompson 
spoke right oul and right on. without fear or favor ; 
does Mr. Scoble do the same ?—Fa!l River Monitor. 


te These inquiries respecting Mr. Scoble are very 
pertinent. As we have seen and heard nothing of his 
movements for several weeks past, we are led to infer 
that he has sloped for England. 





Anti-Stavery Convertiox.—The Garrison abol- 
itionist# held a series of meetings in the Town Hall 
in this place, on Saturday ing, and Sanday, day 
and evening Nov. 2ist and 22d. Mr. Garrison and 
C. C. Burleigh were the chief speakers. We were 
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The Slave, or Memoirs of Ay: hy Moore 
The Branded Hand, by Capt. Jonathan \ 
Picture of Slavery for young persons 
History of the Mexican War, (includ: 
+s for the People,’) by L. Moody, 
Narrative of Henry Watson, a Fusitien @ 
The Church As It Is, by ih om 
Letter to the People of the United St é 
* Pn by Theodore Parker, : 
arker’s Discourse, occasioned by the do. * 
John Quincey Adams, oe 

Conscience and Law ; or a Discussion of ow 
comparative Responsibility to Haman ana 
Divine Government, by Rey Wm. W. 
Patton, 

Spooner’s Argument on the U 
of Slavery, 

Spooner's Detence for Fugitive Slaves agains 
the Acts of Congress of February 12 Toff 
and September 18 1850, Mis ©. 

The Three Chief Safezuasds of Society, a Ser. 
mon by Theodore Parker, +. : 

Porker's Fast Day Sermon--The Chief Sins of 
the Penple, ; 

The Great Harmonia, vol. 2—The Teacher 
by A. J. Davis, . 

The Philosophy of Spiritual Inte reourse 

do do of Special Provide nces—A 
Vision, WW 
Heat and Light for the Nineteenth Century fs 
The Auto-Biography of Hy nry C. Wright, 's) rm ty 
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highest prosperity is to know and improve ourselves, 


AMES LOW, Practical Phrenoin make 
@y professional examinations, and supply charts, wih 
verbal or wri'ten descriptions of character, « 
ties, virtues and defects of th 
knowing why and wherefore they exist: and whe 
situations in life they are best adapted to oeeupy, 
Parents will find a Phrenological examinationd 
their children an invaluable aid in training them y 
in the way they should go, and in sel 
those occupations in which they are 
succeed. ; ‘ 
Office, No. 21 School street. Attendance day aj 
evening. : 
November 21 4t 


WORCESTER 


Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


DR. STONE, 
Ocvutist ayo Acrist, 
fap Femnes to devote particular attention wd 
J diseases and affections of the EYE and EAR, f 

No. 2, MAPLE STREET, WORCESTER 
He operates for Squint Eye, for Cataract, for Fist 
of the tearduct; and inserts Artificial Eyes of ¢ 
most life-like and natural appearance. 

He treats Deafness on the most revent modern pr 
ciples, as practised by celebrated Aurists, Cramer, OF 
tis, and Yearsly, of Europe. Upwards of two hundi 
cases of deafness have been successfully treated, 
hearing restored by him, since the commencement) 
this Institation. 

0G DR. STONE likewise attends to all gene 

ractice. QG- The best of references given, Off 
eta from 10, A. M., to 4, P.M. 
November 14 vi 
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‘HIS wonderful agent, for an external applical 
| is the discovery of Madame Boivin,one ol 
most celebrated Femaie Physicians of Purig and is 
greatest blessiug of the age for mitigatit ‘the 
of child-birth. It is perfectly harmless Im ta 
Hundreds of females have already used ivit 
with the most gratifving results he ve 
OS For sale by the Proprietor's authorized agen! 
oniyv—in Boston, by Mrs. E. Kidder, No. 100 Coan® 
in East Boston, by Robert Kent, Apothecary, Ma 
rick Sqaare ; in Worcester, by A. Clark, Apot 
Mrs. M. S. Thompson, Female Physician, 3 
Stone, No. 2 Maple street; in Clinton, by E. Ve 
Jr. in Barre, by Wadsworth & Allen; in Lowe 
C. 8. Eastman & Co ; in Amherst, by Newton Fite 
November 14 ly 


DR. PORTER'S 
Anti-Serofulous Panacea. 


RIGINALLY made by Clark & Porter, ad's 
( offered by the proprictor for the cure of pane 
Humors, and chronic diseases. Put up in larger ™ 
tles than formerly, at $1 per bottle, or vo 
bottles. To those who are really poor, We "I 4 
nish the medicine at a reasonable discount. - 
wish to consult us, we will with pleasure eo 
advice gratis. All discases treated on dota 
eclectic principles. 

Ce Among the many certifi 
given to the surprising efficacy of rectus 
Panacen is one from William Lloyd pas iste 
the Editor of the Liber nary ee in other# 
re sit public v 
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